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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


“THE LAST WORDS OF THE ROMANCE.” 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Oh, well! let it pass in silence. 
We'll forget. 

There are doubtless, things to live for, 
Even yet; 

And life has higher uses 
Than regret. 

There are joys that wait our coming, 
Down the years. 

Do not think that I shall meet them 
But with tears; 

That for me life holds no promise, 
Only fears. 

Do not dream that I shall idly 
Sit and wait, 

Watching, with the old, blind worship, 
Your fair fate. 

This might once have been; now surely 
*Tis too late. 

There are breezy hights my footsteps 
Well may tread; 

There's a future’s radiant promise 
Overhead. 

Naught shall dim its light, not even 
Words you've said. 

So we'll let the year slip from us; 
Suns have set. 

In your life, may love and sweetness 
Linger yet. 

And for me?—O Father! help me 
To forget. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





JUSTICE TO THE OTHER SIDE. 

I always read with regret, in the writings 
or speeches of women, such remarks as the 
following: ‘‘There are two kinds of men 
who oppose Woman's rights;—the mascu- 
line puppies who are fools, or at least weak- 
minded; and a class of brutal men who are 
tyrants. One fears competition and the 
other opposes it.” The obvious construc- 
tion is, that these two classes comprise all 
the masculine opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage. But this, as reflection will remind 
us all,is untrue and therefore unjust. If 
we had only fools and brutes to oppose us, 
success would be easier than it is. Itis a 
mistake to underrate your opponents. 

For instance; I have a friend, a young 
lawyer in successful practice. He sees the 
legal injustice done to women, and believes 
that the ballot would be their best remedy, 
and that the theory of our institutions en- 
titles them to it. But he thinks that the 
danger of sectarian domination and religious 
influence is a still greater peril just now; 
and he thinks that in the present stage of 
Woman’s education they would vote with 
the priesthood and against toleration. I do 
not agree with him, although I can remem- 
ber to have heard Woman Suffrage urged as 
a preservative against what is called Sab- 
bath-breaking; and I cannot forget the re- 
cent manifesto of intolerance—asI regard it 
—by our good Woman Suffrage advocate, 
Rev. G. H. Vibbert. Still I do not share my 
friend’s fears; but I respect them; they do 
him no discredit, and only argument can 
meet them. 

Ihave another friend who points at the 
State of affairs in the Southern States, show- 
ing how difficult it is for a weaker ma- 
jority to hold its own, even under the forms 
of Republican government, against a strong- 
er minority. What is the use, he argues, of 
trying again in the case of Woman’ what 
has been found impracticable In the case of 
the Southern blacks? For myself, I do not 
think the cases parallel, but he thinks them 
so, and he must be met by honest argument, 





as his views have indeed been met, more 
than once, in these pages. 

There are others who hold that the theory 
of Universal Suffrage has already been car- 
ried much too far among us; and that if the 
theory is to include women, that would be 
worse still. These men point to the disor- 
der in our cities as proof of the folly of en- 
trusting public affairs to those who do not 
understand them, and public property to 
those who have no property. These reason- 
ers would perhaps be willing to have rich 
single women or rich widows enfranchised; 
but they justly say that this would here be 
impossible; admit one, you must let in all; 
and this they resist. Resist this argument, 
if you please; point out that government 
exists to protect man first, and property only 
second; but you can never refute such doc- 
trines by assuming that those who hold them 
are totally depraved. 

Other men there are, who are essentially 
true and noble in their feelings toward wo- 
men, but who have been trained in a false 
theory, that of protection. To them Wo- 
man is a fragile, angelic being, to be shel- 
tered from the storms of life. They have 
honestly and loyally cherished their mother, 
sister and wife in this way; nor can they 
fairly understand that anything else can be 
loyalty or love. They are, as I think, in a 
very great error; they are debilitating those 
they love, and this in a world where every 
human being needs to be strong. Convert 
them from that error, but do not begin by 
confounding them with the sensualists and 
the shallow. 

Others again love their own homes and do 
all they can tomake themhappy. But they 
have been told that Woman Suffrage will 
destroy the home; and they perhaps have in 
view some case where a woman has left 
home and children, when these were her 
first duties, to follow some fancied call else- 
where. They may even have heard some 
advocate of Woman Suffrage applaud this, 
and speak lightly of home duties, even those 
which unite a mother to her child. They 
are thus driven away from the doctrine of 
equality by the very words and acts of its 
advocates. The way to reach such persons 
is not to denounce them, but to point out 
the truth. 

Because the best interests of men and wo- 
men are the same, they will, one day, be 
seen to be the same. The improvement in 
the condition of women must be mainly ef- 
fected, for a long time to come, by steady 
and faithful argument, and not by any strat- 
egy or diplomacy. The very vastness of 
the principles involved will delay their 
triumph; and many of our best allies will 
be those who are now opposed to us, but 
who, when convinced, will come over with 
all their strength to our side T. W. H. 

ieee 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


In these days of cheap printing, the mul- 





tiplication of books is something appalling— 
that is, if one feels bound to make acquaint-’ 


ance with even atithe of them. There are 
books and books!—not all wise,—not all 
witty. But, now and then, one appears 
which really adds to the world’s wealth of 
knowledge; one which we could not afford 
to lose. Such an one I have been reading 
lately; the title, ‘Ancient Society ;” the au- 
thor, Lewis H. Morgan, L. L. D. Many of 
the readers of the JouRNAL may have read 
it, others perhaps have not, and to this lat- 
ter class I would like to introduce it. It is, 
as the title-page explains, ‘‘Researches in 
the lines of Human progress from Savagery, 
through Barbarism, to Civilization.” The 
author represents two plans of government 
as having been developed in the history of 
the race. The one social, giving Society; 
the other political, giving a State. The 
one founded upon persons; the other upon 
property. The first, the plan of government 
of ancient society. The second, that of 
modern or civilized society. The Ethnical 
periods he proposes to classify, are as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Lower Status of Savagery. 
Middle Status of Savagery. 
Upper Status of Savagery. 
Lower Status of Barbarism. 
Middle Status of Barbarism. 
Upper Status of Barbarism. ; 
. Status of Civilization, with invention of writing 
and the alphabet. 


These periods correspond in some degree 
to the growth of ideas or aspirations, form- 
ulated thus :— 


1. Subsistence. 

2. Government. 

Language. 

Family. 

. Religion. 

House, Life, and Architecture. 
Property. 

The chapter upon the ‘‘Organization of 
Society upon the Basis of Sex,” is interest- 
ing as showing the normal conditions of so- 
ciety with regard to Woman. It will be 
seen that in this archaic and perhaps oldest 
form of society, descent was invariably in 
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the female line. It was the creation of 
property and the desire for its transmission 
to children, which changed descent from 
the female to the male line; to the disadvan- 
tage of the female, as our author says: 

When descent was changed from the fe- 
male line to the male, it operated injurious- 
ly upon the position and rights of the wife 
and mother. Her children were transferred 
from her own ‘“‘gens” to that of her hus- 
band, and she forfeited her agnatic rights 
by her marriage, without an equivalent. 

In treating of the family, the author traces 
the growth and development of its five suc- 
cessive forms, ending in the Monogamian, 
thus :— 

1, Consanguinian. 

2. Punaluan. 

3. Syndyasmian. 

4. Patriarchal, 

5. Monogamian. 

In tracing the progress of the family, we 
see, in its whole history, the struggle of the 
race to reach the ideal standard of the true 
monogamic marriage. This, Mr. Morgan 
thinks, has not been attained, as will be 
seen: 

The modern family is an unquestionable 
improvement upon that of the Greeks and 
Romans, because Woman has gained im- 
mensely in social position. From standing 
in the relation of a daughter to her husband, 
as among the Greeks and Romans, she has 
drawn nearer in dignity and acknowledged 

ersonal rights. We have a record of the 

fonogamian family running back nearly 
three thousand years, in which there has 
been a gradual but continuous improvement 
in its character. It is destined to progress 
still further, until the equality of the sexes 
is acknowledged, and the equities of the 
marriage relation are completely recognized. 

And again: 

As the Monogamian family has improved 
steadily since the commencement of civiliza- 
tion, and, very sensibly, in modern times, it 
is at least supposable that it is capable of 
further improvement, until the equality of 
the sexes is attained. 

Since it was by the creation and growth 
of property that Woman lost her first estate, 
it may be interesting to quote further, on 
this subject: 

Property and office were the foundations 
upon which aristocracy planted itself. ... . 
Since the advent of civilization the out- 
growth of property has been soimmense, its 
forms so diversified, its uses so expanding, 
and its management so intelligent in the in- 
terests of its owners, that it has become, on 
the part of the people, an unmanageable 
power. The human mind stands bewildered 
in the presence of its own creation. The 
time will come, nevertheless, when human 
intelligence will rise to the mastery over 
property, and will define the relations of 
the State to the property it protects, as well 
as the obligations and the limits of the rights 
of its owners. A mere property career is 
not the fixed destiny of mankind, if pro- 
gress is to be the law of the future, as it has 
been of the past. The time which has passed 
away since civilization began, is but a frag- 
ment of the duration of man’s existence, 
and but a fragment of the ages to come. 

The dissolution of society bids fair to be- 
come the termination of a career of which 
property is the end and aim, because such 
a career contains the elements of self-de- 
struction. Democracy in government, broth- 
erhood in society, equality in rights and priv- 
ileges, and universal education, these fore- 
shadow the next higher plane of society, to 
which experience, knowledge, and _ intelli- 
gence are steadiiy tending. It will be a re- 
vival, in a higher form, of the liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity of the ancient ‘‘gentes.” 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the book 
is purely scientific in its character, which 
lends additional value to the incidental tes- 
timony given in favor of the Equal Rights 
of Woman. Resecca N. HAzarp. 

Kirkwood . Mo. 

7*o>e- 
CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS. 


The Episcopalians are divided, like other 
sects, in their views concerning ‘‘Popular 
Amusements.” At their convention: in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, Rev. W. W. 
Newton said that ‘‘the theatre had ever 
been the most popular form of amusement; 
its capabilities of good and evil were untold; 
its possibilities of leading its votaries up or 
down in the moral scale were great beyond 
any other institution of society, and to-day 
the church should do something with the 
theatre, or the theatre would winnow the 
church of its converts, new and old.” He 
spoke the sentiment of many Christian 
hearts when he said that he loved to go to 
the theatre, but that he never went; the 
drama was implanted in their human in- 
stincts, and it was useless, for the sake of 
any system of philosophy, to deny the 
meaning of these instincts. Therefore while 
he, as a Christian minister, under solemn 
vows to Christ and to His Church, stood 
upon the honest ground of no compromise 
with the unreformed, miscellaneous theatre 
of to-day, he awaited with hope and cour- 
age the drama of to-morrow; and while he 
gave no sanction either to his restive self or 
to those over whose unformed religious in- 
terests he was placed, to attend any play- 





house at his or their option, he believed that 
the discriminating process, already so con- 
spicuously at work, would do its full share 
of help and development in the way of 
theatre reform. 

But the Rev. John Vaughan Lewis, D. 
D., took the opposite view. He said ‘‘that 
when the Church went so far as to resort to 
balls and the enticements of beautiful wo- 
men, and raffling and gambling at fairs, he 
saw no reason why it should not go further 
and accept benefit nights from the theater 
and the circus, and enter horses for races. 
If there was no scandal in such intimacy, 
then the Church and the world had better 
get married outright, and avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil. Whatever might be thought 
of the wedding, there would be no misalli- 
ance, and it would be better to stand thus, 
even with one’s father’s footman, than to 
treat him as afootman in public and have 
all manner of dalliance with him in private. 
His opinion was that the business of Chris- 
tianity was not so much to reform amuse- 
ments as to reform the men who sought to 
be amused. The experiment of reforming 
the amusements of the people had been tried 
ona grand scale and had been a failure. 
The day and opportunity for it had gone by 
forever, and it was now for Christianity to 
reform the pleasure-seekers, and, he might 
also add, the pleasure-makers.” 

Rev. Dr. T. G. Addison, of Washington, 
discussed the question altogether in relation 
to the dance of modern society, which he 
condemned most emphatically and unequiv- 
ocally, describing it as congenial, godless 
glee. The square dance, he said, could not 
be kept square, and try as they might, it 
was sure to be rounded off by the waltz. 
In the dance, liberty of embrace and manu- 
al caresses were permitted, which would be 
the occasion of horror in the parlor. Why 
would they cause horror? Because they 
were dangerous, And why dangerous? Be- 
cause human nature was human-naturish. 

Prof. Cowling, of the University of Louis- 
ville, entered a plea for both the dance and 
the theater, the former of which he thought 
belonged to the field of taste rather than of 
morals, and Mr. Skipwith Wilmer, of Bal- 
timore, delivered an address in which he 
expressed his opinion that the present atti- 
tude of the Church toward popular amuse- 
ments was the correct one, and thatit would 
result better than by taking the prohibitory 
position which some advocated. 
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MRS. HOWE IN SWITZERLAND. 


The readers of the JouRNAL will be inter- 
ested in the following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter of Mrs. Howe, giving an account 
of her visit to Switzerland: 

“Our stay in Switzerland has been most 
pleasant. We have seen Mont Blanc and 
the Jungfrau, have crossed the Brunig 
Pass in a little open carriage, and have seen 
several of the beautiful lakes. While at 
Geneva, we visited Ferney, the residence of 
Voltaire, avery beautiful place. His bed- 
room and dining-room are shown, much as 
he left them, but the rest of the Chateau 
is not open to the public. 

“At Chillon we saw the doleful prisons, 
partly hewn out of the rock, the pillar to 
which Bonivardo was chained, and the 
Oubliette, down which prisoners were cast. 
It makes one muse sadly to see these dread- 
ful things, and the assurance that they can 
never come again does not take away from 
the horrorof thinking that they have been.” 

oe 
A CHARGE AGAINST GEOKGE ELIOT. 





George Eliot is severely criticised. Mr. 
Swinburne has preached her a sermon 
against her sins in art. But a much more 
serious charge is laid against her by an anon- 
ymous author in the Church Quarterly Re- 
view. He calls “Daniel Deronda” the ro- 
mance of modern skepticism. He denoun- 
ces mildly but unmistakably the book itself 
asirreligiousin tendency. He goes further, 
and charges all George Eliot’s books as be- 
ing subversive of the principles of society. 
They are tales, he declares, directed against 
marriage. The mindless woman may mar- 
ry and be happy. But the great, grand wo- 
men, the Romolas, the Dorotheas, the 
Gwendolens of life, are not happy. There 
is something in this. But George Eliot has 
two replies. She may answer that her ob- 
jection is not to marriage, but to the social 
code which supposes that a wife must sub- 
ordinate her true self to her husband. She 
may refuse that plea and adopt another. 
She is an artist, and she paints from life. 
The Romolas, Dorotheas and Gwendolens 
of the world do find their lives often cramp- 
ed by their fate. George Eliot does not 
make things so. She only says things are 
what they are.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Marcia Woop has been engaged to 
lecture on ‘‘American Homes” in Wollaston 
and other places near Boston. 

Mrs. Lizzie Baston Fuuuer is making 
Western engagements through the Ameri- 
can Literary Bureau*of New York. 

Mrs. Jerr Davis has just returned to 
this country, leaving her daughters at school 
in Germany. American schools are not sat- 
isfactory to Jefferson Davis. 

Miss FREEDLEY read at Wollaston Heights 
last Thursday evening. She has engage- 
ments in Charlestown, Quincy, Taunton, 
Chelsea, Somerville, etc., etc. 

KREINDEL STEINHARD was a famous 
physician in her time, who died in 1771. 
She was also well versed in Rabbinical lore, 
which she had studied with her celebrated 
brothers, Isaiah and David Berlin. 

Mrs. JosepH Parkes, a’ granddaughter 
of the famous Dr. Priestly, has just died at 
the age of eighty. She leaves one daughter, 
Madame Belloc, known in modern litera- 
ture as Miss Bessie Raynor Parkes. 

Mrs. Susan Hanson, of Weare, was 
ninety-six years of age on the 18th ult., 
and upon that day she attended the Friends’ 
quarterly meeting in that town as a delegate 
from the meeting of which she has nearly 
all her life-time been an active member. 

Miss CEeciLIA CLEVELAND, daughter of 
the late John F. Cleveland, and niece of 


.Mr. Greeley, has the post of honor in the 


last number of St. Nicholas. Her article is 
a pleasant little sketch of the Child-queen 
Isabella, wife of Richard II. of England. 

Miss Lovutsa Corresk,the Fairfax milliner, 
whose attempted shooting of Dr. A. G. 
Brush has caused much excitement through 
the neighborhood, has been discharged after 
an examination which showed that the doc- 
tor first rotten-egged her house, when she 
fired several shots out into the dark. 

Mrs. CLARKE, the wife of Prebendery 
Clarke, the Vicar of Taunton, one of the 
most prominent clergymen in the west of 
England, has just joined the Roman Catho- 
lie Church. This lady, who is the mother 
of a large family, is supposed to have been 
converted during a temporary residence 
abroad. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins held religious ser- 
vices during her summer vacation at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., in the county jail, 
preaching to ‘‘the spirits in prison.” Her 
youngest daughter accompanied her and 
led the singing. Miss MArrua BALL and 
Mrs. JuLiA ScruM have consented to carry 
on the work. 

Miss UrsuLa CusuMan has recently given 
the students of Lasell Seminary, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., a very entertaining and instruct- 
ive lecture on ‘‘Art in Italy in the early and 
middle ages.” Miss Ursula Cushman is the 
lecturer on Art in the Seminary, and her 
discourse was excellent in its matter and 
elegant in its diction. 

Mrs. Emma Mouuoy, of Indiana, has 
been holding a series of religious and tem- 
perance meetings in the Broadway Church, 
Somerville, the immediate result of which 
is that fifteen persons were admitted into 
the church on Sunday last, and an active 
reform club, with nearly a hundred mem- 
bers, has been organized. 

Princess Exvizanetu, of Roumania, is 
carrying forward her mission of mercy in 
the military hospitals of the East, with a 
degree of order and efficiency that argues a 
well-balanced, business-like head as well as 
a tender heart. The war may not develop 
great Generals, but it is worth something if 
it shows that a princess may also be one of 
the noblest of women. 

Miss HALE has brought home from her 
summer and autumn tours an admirable 
collection of water-colors, which are now 
on exhibition at her studio over the Art- 
club rooms at 64 Boylston street. Now 
that people are beginning to learn that 
water-colors have another function than the 
painting of satin pincushions, such an ex- 
hibition as this begins to attract the interest 
which work in this line, well dane, deserves. 
Miss Hale will be glad to welcome any 
visitors. 

Miss F. R. MiILuer, a native of Wiscon- 
sin, but for some time a resident of Boston, 
and a pupil of Mr. L. W. Wheeler of this 
city, has just made her debut at Treviglio, 
Italy, about twenty miles from Milan, choos- 
ing for the occasion Verdi’s opera, ‘‘I Mas- 
nadieri,” the principal soprano part, and the 
one assumed by Miss Miller, having been 
originally written for Jenny Lind. The 
debutante’s performance was greatly applaud- 
ed by the audience, and was subsequently 
highly spoken of by the journals of Treviglio 
and Milan. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MASTER HAND. 
BY MRS. J. V. HICKMAN KOONS. 


Fondly Day’s last footfall lingered 
On the stairway down the west; 
Dreamy twilight's soothing voices 
Lulled the weary world to rest. 
Lonely ‘neath the cypress sitting 
Long I watched the eyes of Night 
Softly ope, and heard in fancy 
Music tones from worlds of light. 
Lonely, till there smiled upon me 
One sweet face, whose holy light 
Thrilled my wayward heart and won me 
From the cypress and the night. 
Upward leaping, downward flinging 
Ties untied forever more, 
Joyfully I followed, singing 
Love-songs never sung before; 
Followed where a dear hand led me, 
From the tangled cypress shade 
Into daisy-dotted meadows, 
Into Cupid's ambuscade. 
Then my cherished long-kept secret 
Found expression thro my eyes, 
As a silent prayer to heaven 
Reaches thro’ the voiceless skies. 
Master-hand whose magic fingers 
Tuned my life to Love's soft key, 
In my soul the music lingers, 
Full of witching mystery. 
Asa taper to the moonlight, 
As a candle to the sun, 
Are the old loves to the new one 
Who my heart of hearts has won. 
We together thro’ the meadows 
Rove as in the olden time; 
Dreamfully our lives, like music, 
Ripple on in joyous rhyme. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


>o 
TWO THIEVES. 


One stole of gold a rich man’s mite; 

The good name, one, a poor girl bore. 
One stole in fear, at dead of night; 

One spoke a word—the deed was o’er. 
One took a part; and one took all. 

One left enough for life and joy; 
One left but weeping, and the pall 

Of more than death o’er all employ. 
One expiates in chains his sin, 

And stolen gold for him has bought 
Thick prison-walls to close him in, 

And scorn of men and bitter thought: 
And one who stole so much, a name, 

Beyond the worth of life or gold, 
Is free and courted, and the fame 

Of his dark deed is never told. 

—Exchange. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 
A WOMAN LAWYER. 


BY LAVINIA GOODELL, 


I had been up late the night before, fin. 
ishing the argument of a case in probate, 
which I was morally certain would go 
against me, owing to my opposing counsel 
being a valuable political friend and ally of 
the judge. The decision was reserved, but 
my nocturnal slumbers were disturbed, 
nevertheless, by visions of a troubled cli- 
ent, who would have to appeal, or suffer 
injustice. 

I arose early, and resolutely banished 
from my mind all consideration of Clark 
vs. Henderson; remembering the unfinished 
condition of my Supreme Court brief in 
Hall vs. Calkins, to which I determined to 
devote myself for the day. I started early 
for my office, calling for my mail on the 
way. Looking over business letters was 
«my first duty, which I at once proceeded to 
perform. 

Number one was from an irate client of 
considerable wealth, who complained of 
my charge of $5,00 for advice which I had 
given him just in time to save him from the 
loss of $500.00. 

Number two contained a bundle of col- 
lections on several ‘‘dead beats” in town, 
from not one of whom could a dollar be ex- 
tracted by either moral or legal suasion. 

Number three was from a stranger in a 
remote part of the State, asking advice 
which it would require half a day’s study to 
give him, and not sending even a postage 
stamp for reply. 

Number four was from a convict in State 
Prison, wanting me to get him a pardon, to 
advance the necessary expenses, and to wait 
for my pay till he could earn it. 

Number five informed me that deposi- 
tions, in Smith vs. Wood, had been for- 
warded to the Clerk of Courts, but the wri- 
ter feared they would not prove satisfacto- 
ry, as the principal witness had failed to 
give the testimony anticipated. 

Smith vs. Wood being a case of consider- 
able importance, and my evidence, at best, 
rather weak, I rushed off to the Court 
House to look over those depositions, and 
see what could be done. Found my evi- 
dence not at all what I anticipated, and 
quite damaging to my client, but got trace 
in it of another witness who might be a 
help to us, and spent an hour in finding out 
where he lived, and in writing to him, to 
see what he knew. 

While I was so near, I thought I would 
step into the jail and see Pat O’Neil, whom 
I was to defend on a charge of arson. I 
found Pat in a cheerful frame of mind, 
and employing his abundant leisure in 
smoking a pipe and playing cards. I hada 
private interview with him, in which I 
spent an hour in endeavoring to obtain from 
him information which a person of average 
intellect could have given me in five min- 
utes. I found, however, that whiskey 


was at the bottom of all his woes, and re- 
solved to take the occasion of his defense to 
administer a strong dose of temperance to 
the twelve good and true men who should 
sit as a jury on his case. : 

Another prisoner requested to see me, 
whose intellectual calibre was far superior 
to thatof Pat, but whose moral nature did 
not crop out during our little interview. He 
was charged with burglary, of which he 
privately confessed himself guilty, and of- 
fered me $100, cash in hand, to defend him. 
I advised him to plead guilty, for which he 
paid me nothing, and afterwards retained 
my neighbor Boggs, and got convicted. 

When I returned to my office, I found 
several persons waiting tosee me. For one 
group I drafted and received acknowledge- 
ment of certain deeds; for the next, a part- 
nership contract; and lastly, I heard a long 
story from a troubled wife, who wanted a 
divorce, but who was not legally entitled to 
one; upon receiving which information, she 
went her way sorrowing. No fee. 

By this time it was noon, and Hall vs. 
Calkin was still untouched. After a hear- 
ty meal, I went vigorously to work upon it, 
and was just rushing through the U. 8. Di- 
gests for authorities on ‘‘account stated,” 
when a troubled old lady entered, and pro- 
ceeded to relate her experience. She had 
been brought to grief by a lightning-rod 
man, who had not only insisted upon her 
investing in his wares to an extravagant de- 
gree, but had taken advantage of her failing 
eyesight to inveigle her into signing a prom- 
issory note for a much higher sum than she 
intended. He had then sold the note and 
disappeared, and she was now sued by the 
holder. After extracting from her the nec- 
essary pcints in the case, which was no 
small labor, owing to her extreme diffuse- 
ness and clinging fondness for irrelevant 
details, I drafted an answer to the com- 
plaint against her, and she departed. 

The authorities under the head of ‘‘ac- 
count stated” were scarcely jotted down, 
when it was 3 o’clock, and time for me to 
go to the Court Commissioner’s before 
whom I had a man cited to appear on sup- 
plementary proceedings. This man owed 
his servant girl, and refused to pay, and I 
was bound to get the money out of him. 
My execution had been returned unsatis- 
fied, as 1 expected; but I knew a woman 
who owed the refractory debtor, and I had 
an eye to those funds. Since I could not 
garnishee her, because she owed as execu- 
trix, 1 summoned the defendant before a 
Court Commissioner to disclose what he 
had, and then get an order on her for the 
amount due my client, the ‘‘aforesaid” ser- 
vant girl. I had taken the precaution to 
write a note to this executrix, particularly 
requesting her not to pay the debt, and as 
she was a friend of mine, I felt quite sure 
of that money. Imagine then my dismay, 
on examining the defendant, to find that he 
had collected andspentit! For amoment I 
thought all was lost; but maintained a calm 
exterior, and proceeded with the examina- 
tion, in the course of which a piano came 
to light, the ownership of which was claimed 
for another, but the title to which was le- 
gally tomy debtor. Securing the appoint- 
ment of areliable man as receiver, I inter- 
viewed him at once, and instructed him to 
obtain that piano without delay. 

Having thus mended my broken fortunes, 
I returned to my office, stopping on my way 
to make a collection on a dry goods clerk, 
who refused to pay in terms more pointed 
than courteous. Revenge is sweet, and I 
had mine in suing him, and garnisheeing 
his employer, which stopped his wages till 
his debt was paid. 

Calling at the post-office I found three let- 
ters; one from a man for whom I had re- 
cently won a suit, complaining that I char- 
ged more than Boggs, and refusing to pay 
me; another from a woman who had vari- 
ous grievances to be righted, and thought I 
ought to take her case from pure philan- 
thropy, without money and without price; 
and the third was a bill for a quantity of 
new books for my library, for want of which 
I had long been suffering. 

After having perused these epistles, I re- 
ceived calls successively from two women 
and one man, who each told me long stories, 
asked advice, and went off without even 
thanking me—the man anathematizing me 
for refusing to lend him a dollar. Then I 
had a long call from a lady friend who want- 
ed nothing in particular, and whom I should 
have been glad to see if I had had nothing 
else in the world to do. The shades of night 
began to fall over my untouched brief, and 
I gathered up my papers and went home, 
determined to devote my evening to it. Be- 
fore I had finished my tea I had a call from 
an unhappy young woman with a baby, 
whose husband had deserted and refused to 
support her, although he was earning $25 
a week. Had she any redress? The theory 
of the law is that the husband is legally 
obliged to support his wife, unless she de- 
serts him or proves unfaithful. This poor 
woman had done neither, and yet I found, 
upon careful examination, that she had no 
legal remedy, since a woman cannot sue her 
husband, nor can the wages of a married 
man be garnishced—not even for necessaries 
furnished the suffering family whom he has 
deserted! Her only alternative was to go to 
the poor-house, in which case the county 





would force the delinquent husband to reim- 


burse it for the expense of supporting her 
by its charity, (?) 

This case wrought upon my feelings to 
such an extent that I devoted the remainder 
of the evening to it, drafted an act to amend 
the exemption law in such a manner as to 
remedy the evil, and sent it up to our rep- 
resentative in the Legislature with a letter 
as hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. 
At the end of the session, I found my poor 
bill among the slain in the lower house, for 
the lack of a friend on the floor to pilot it 
through; while bills of at least doubtful ex- 
pediency sailed through triumphantly, be- 
cause backed by large pecuniary or political 
interests. 

And so ended one days work in the sew- 
ers of this big City of Destruction. The 
world—in which poor humanity groans and 
struggles, and sometimes triumphs; but 
oftener sins, and rushes blindly, madly on- 
ward—whither? 





5 i ae 
COssacK WOMEN. 

The Cossacks have some very curious 
customs. They are all comparatively young 
men, and nearly all, of course, married to 
young wives. It often happens, as in the 
present instance, that they are away from 
home during a war for one or even three or 
four years, and the natural result is that 
many of the wives left behind do not prove 
to be Lucretias. The Cossacks are quite 
aware of thisand many of them on starting 
home buy a white scarf or handkerchief, 
which they take with them. Upon enter- 
ing ‘their villages the whole population— 
women, girls, old men and children—come 
out te meet them, including, of course, the 
wives of the returning wanderers. Now, 
those of the wives who have been unfaith- 
ful to their lords, of whom there is usually 
a considerable sprinkling, go forward to 
their husbands, kneel down before them in 
the road, put their facesin the dust, and 
place their husband’s foot upon their necks. 
This is a confession of guilt, and at the 
same time a prayer for forgiveness. If the 
husband then covers his wife’s head with 
the white scarf, it means that he forgives 
her, asks no questions and obliterates the 
past. In this case, no one has a right ever 
to reproach the wife with her inconstancy, 
and if any one should be rash enough to do 
so, he would have to count with the hus- 
band, who is the protector of his wife’s hon- 
or. If, on the contrary, the white handker- 
chief is not produced, the woman returns 
to her father’s house without again entering 
her husband’s dwelling, and a divorce is 
pronounced, Although there is generally a 
considerable sprinkling of vomen who come 
forward to kneel down and put their faces 
in the dust, it rarely happens that they are 
not forgiven. A very tragical case, how- 
ever, is related in which the reverse took 
place. A returning Cossack was informed 
by a malicious neighbor before he reached 
his home, that his wife had been unfaithful, 
without waiting to see whether the guilty 
woman would come forward and confess 
her sins. The comrades of the Cossack per- 
ceived that he had all of a sudden taken to 
drink and dissipation, although he was not 
aman given to these vices. When he reached 
his village his wife, as he feared, came for- 
ward, knelt down, and put her face in the 
dust at his feet. The spectators saw him 
look at her as she lay in the dust for a long 
time. Two or three times he put his hands 
in his breast for the white handkerchief, as 
if he were going to cover the repentant wo- 
man’s head—two or three times the move- 
ment was restrained. Finally, as if driven 
by a sudden impulse, he ali at once drew 
his shashka, and with one stroke severed 
her head from her body. The punishment 
for the crime was two months’ imprison- 
ment, while the malicious neighbor who had 
taken the trouble beforehand to inform him 
of his wife’s misconduct was sentenced to 
Siberia for three years. 

But no one seems ever to have suggested 
to the Cossacks that the men are under the 
same obligation of constancy. 
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“IN CHAINS.” 





Eprrors JoURNAL.—I was viewing, the 
other day, a painting of a peasant scene in 
Germany, with the above words underneath. 
The picture represented a gardener carry- 
ing his produce to market, who has stopped 
upon the way to dicker with some neighbor 
or customer as to the price of his fruits and 
vegetables; the strife seeming to be upon 
the side of one how much he could get, and 
upon the side of the other how little he 
should pay. 

But this, although undoubtedly designed 
by the artist to be the primary feature of 
the picture, was to me a secondary one. In 
front of the gardener’s cart, secured by 
chains by which to drag it after them, were 
four dogs, and the artist most cunningly 
portrayed the different characteristics each 
one possessed. One, a little in advance of 
his fellows, was apparently impatient of 
delay, and was seeking to pursue his jour- 
ney by dragging his unwilling companions 
as well as the cart, which last, proving too 
much for his strength, he was, of course, 
unable to do. He bore upon his counte- 
nance an expression of ill-concealed dis- 
gust and a little ferocity, and doubtless 





these qualities had cropped out a little on 
former occasions, for he alone was muzzled, 





to pay for his impatient ambition. His im- 
mediate companion appeared to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there was not 
much use trying to do or to be anybody in 
the canine world, and so he hung back with 
a wide-mouthed and sleepy yawn, and his 
chains tangled about his feet. 

Next in order was an intelligent, wide- 
awake, good-natured animal, who sat up in 
an expectant manner ready to go whenever 
he was called upon, but looking as though 
he wished his companions were a little dif- 
ferent in some way, or a little more con- 
genial and sympathetic. The fourth animal 
had Jain down among his chains fast asleep; 
he evidently had ceased all struggle, but he 
was a far from happy or contented-looking 
dog—perhaps his dreams were bad, for his 
countenance denoted anything but satisfac- 
tion. 

It was but a step from the condition of 
the pictured dogs to that of the peasant wo- 
men of Germany; and in one sense it is but 
a step from their condition to that of the 
women of our own country. To be sure, 
we can become educated, if we have the 
money and the strength and the courage to 
face what most men would flee from; viz., 
ridicule, the covert sneer, and sometimes 
the open insult. We can become educated, 
if we can face the charge of unsexing our- 
selves, if we can face the sneer of those 
with lesser brain and a greater amount of 
shoddy, if we can become indifferent to the 
open and serious charge of being ‘‘strong- 
minded.” We can become educated if we 
possess more perseverance and more endur- 
ance than our protector (?) man. - Then, 
when we secure the necessary education for 
certain positions, we must go with palpita- 
ting heart to apply for the position, feeling 
always that the odds are against us—for we 
were born women instead of men. 

Only the other day, a young mother, just 
recovering from the agony of child-birth, 
smiled not when they brought the babe to 
receive the first maternal kiss, but closed 
her eyes, and with tears turned her face to 
the wall and said: ‘‘Heaven forgive me for 
bringing a woman-child into the world.” 

“In chains.” Plodding from day to day 
at the most menial work, with thoughts, 
ambitions, aspirations far away. Feeling 
how much better, nobler, purer, life might 
have been with opportunity; how much 
more patient with sympathy; how much 
stronger with encouragement; what books 
in the world that would never beread; what 
grand sights by river, mountain and valley 
that would never be seen. 

“Tn chains.” For thousands upon thou- 
sands of women in our land, it is cook and 
scrub and rock the cradle, year in and year 
out. For that number of men itis go down 
town, have a friendly morning chat, look 
over the papers, direct their workmen, and 
home at noon to everything comfortable, 
brought about by Woman’s hurry and work 
and worry and exhaustion. And all the 
time, these thousands of women, owl-like, 
say nothing; but, ah! owl-like they are 
keeping up a mighty thinking, and some 
time, when itis apparently the stillest, they 
may make a most ominous sound. 

Mrs. C. M. Farrcnip. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 
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A FEW DAYS IN MONTREAL. 


Leaving Boston by way of the Fitchburg 
Railroad, we pass lovely suburban villages 
and charmingly varied landscapes. As the 
towns and villages of northern Massachusetts 
are left behind, we suddenly become con- 
scious that we are traversing a region of 
increased fertility. The country watered 
by the Connecticut is most lovely in beauty 
and fertility, and one who sees it wonders 
not that its mountains are called ‘“‘Green.” 
Indeed, so fresh and green and luxuriant 
are its hills and mountains and farms in the 
wealth of nature’s blessings, that one comes 
to wonder how any who have been per- 
mitted to see these or similar spots could 
ever endure the privation of poverty in a 
city, or the life of a homeless tramp. The 
comfort and thrift of the snugly-nestled 
homes seems enough to invite the wayfar- 
ing man, though idle and vagrant, to a life 
of use. 

It was dark and late when we reached 
Montreal, but we had caught many a lovely 
bit of landscape and a glimpse of Lake 
Champlain in its grand and quiet beauty. 
The wonderful covered Victoria Bridge, 
which spans the St. Lawrence here, permits 
but a slight view of the noble river for 
which my eyes were in waiting. 

We arrived safely at the station, and, 
weary and dusty, soon found, through the 
agency of kind friends, the needed rest and 
refreshment. 

On the morrow began our sight-seeing, 
with a view to the city buildings, rich and 
magnificent in style and material. Notre 
Dame, with its double tower, and wealth of 
paintings and stained glass, seems to trans- 
port one to the old country, so unlike is it 
to our ordinary church architecture. 

But, interesting as are the cathedrals and 
nunneries, and quaint costumes of the vari- 
ous nationalities, the most sublime sight to 
us was the view from the tower in the cem- 
etery, where we could trace the line of the 
majestic river, the long lines of mountains 
in the distance, and the picturesque villages 
dotting the landscape. The air was chill 








and breezy, or we should have felt chained 
to a spot so rich in grandeur. 

Another most interesting trip is the ride 
to Lachine in the cars, and the sight of 
neighboring Indian villages across the river 
and the return te Montreal by steamboat 
over the rapids. It is sufficiently rough and 
perilous around by boat to be thrilling, and to 
make one maryel at the skill of the pilot, who 
can find the safe passage amidst these 
rocks and breakers. You pass under Vic. 
toria bridge, and can scan its marvelous 
length of a mile and a quarter. 

A more enjoyable trip still, isa ride up 
the lovely mountain which flanks the city 
on the north, which has been appropriated 
by the city for a public park, and is being 
graded and rendered convenient of ascent 
to the summit. The views of the city and 
river, which burst upon your view through 
the lovely forest trees which clothe the 
mountain, are magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion. McGill College and the Theological 
University, as well as a host of institutions, 
churches, towers, and the magnificent new 
Windsor Hotel, can all be plainly seen be- 
low; also the Green and White Mountains, 
far in the southern horizon. 

So far, we have seen no drunken persons, 
and though occasionally a beggar has thrust 
forth a beseeching hand, at which we won- 
dered, in this city of charitable institutions, 
still we have seen no loaferism, no holding 
on to street posts, and no all-day occupying 
of public-ground settees. The people seem 
industriously plying their vocations, how- 
ever humble, in manifest content. Women 
oft-times were driving through the streets 
with loads of produce, or delivering milk, 
looking hale and hearty and, as we thought, 
somewhat heroic,on their high, two-wheeled 
dog-carts; certainly they exhibited far more 
womanhood and helpfulness than if follow- 
ing the more common calling of street- 
sweeping. 

We do not wonder that Montreal is proud 
of her beautiful city, so rich in local beau- 
ties and in suburban fertility. In another 
chapter we will write of Quebec and her 
approaches. E. H. Wesster. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Philistines are not the only people 
on record who were jawed to death. 


He murmured, ‘‘I am a man of quiet 
tastes; then went behind the door, took a 
flask from his pocket and tasted something. 


**We have always loved you,” says Grant, 
in every one of his speeches to the English. 
Yes, and we can do it again. —Detroit Free 
Press. 


They are trying to kiss by telephone in 
New York and how Jersey. The sensa- 
tion must be something like starting out for 
. clam-bake dinner and getting nothing but 
og. 

‘‘Madam,” said a certain one to Mrs. 
Brown, the other day, ‘‘you are talking 
simple rubbish.” ‘‘Yes, Sir,” replied the 
ever-crushing lady, ‘‘because I wish you to 
comprehend me.” 


“Suppose we pass a law,” said a severe 
father to his daughters, ‘‘that no girl eigh- 
teen years old who can’t cook a good meal 
shall get married until she learns how to do 
it. ‘‘Why, then we'd all get married at 
seventeen,” responded the girls in sweet 
chorus. 


A Warner lady stopped the milkman as 
he was ae the house the other day and 
inquired the price of milk by the quart, 
putting up her ear trumpet to catch the re- 
ply. The milkman drew a quart of milk 
and emptied it into the trumpet, and the re- 
sult has been that he has to go a mile out of 
his way to keep out of sight of the lady, 
who sits on the front porch with a shot gun 
watching for him to pass. 


One passage in Gen. Butler’s speech at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts delegation 
at Washington, Saturday night, excited a 
great deal of merriment. He began his re- 
marks by saying that he was pleased tu 
meet with his colleagues from Massachu- 
setts, and that he could not remember that 
he had ever been called to a conference 
with them before, unless it was to consider 
the preliminaries of some funeral. 


A Glasgow worthy who had got intoa 
scrape was sent for a period to jail, and 
was asked, after his release, as to how he 
had ‘‘got on.” ‘‘Weel,” quoth he, ‘‘ye see 
a body canna hae everything in this life; 
I’m no gaun to misca’ the place—no me. 
Fora’ the time I was there—just twa months 
nate, by-the-bye—I was weel proteckit frae 
the wiles 0’ a wicket warl outside, while 
my bread was aye given me, an’ my water 
sure.” 

Different ways of putting it.—This is the 
scientific way: ‘If a man falls asleep in 
the sitting posture with his mouth open, 
his jaw drops; the tongue not being in con 
tact with the hard palate, the suctorial 
space is obliterated; the soft palate no 
longer adheres to the roof of the tongue; 
and, if respiration be carried on through 
the mouth, the muscular curtain begins to 
vibrate.” And this is the popular form: 
“If a man doesn’t keep his mouth shut 
when asleep he will snore.” 


Of course President and Mrs. Hayes 
laughed when they read this little para- 
graph from the Boston Commercial Bulletin: 
‘**] declare, I am glad to get home,’ said 
Mrs. Hayes, as the President put his latch 
key into the front door of the White House. 
Now, Rutherford, you just slip down to 
the butcher's and get a good thick slice of 
steak, stop at the baker’s and get a loaf of 
fresh bread, and drop into the confection- 
er's and buy a cream-pie, while I put on the 
kettle and start a fire in the range, and we 
will sit down to a good square lunch. I 
am tired to death of Georgia bacon and 
Massachusetts pork and beans.’” 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


Practical Artist having one of the Lai t Classes 
é this Artin the county, has published a method 
which is being taught in all the rincipal Seminaries. 
His Vases have received the highest prizes for beauty 
of design and excellent finish wherever exhibited. 

Terms for instruction, $8 for twenty lessons. 


A beantiful poem fora Greek or Egyptian 
Vase sent,with method, for 50 cents and stamp. 


J. G. LAKIN, Artist, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. %mi2. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 











worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 
Barns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 

ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 

Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, 


- Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, ers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. ce by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


EWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00, 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


orld. mes watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


. Sal wanted to sell 
poe Goods dealers No peddling, 
. Permanent em 
ment, address §. A. GRANT & Ode 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, 0. 


REMOV AT, 


(Over Chandler's.) Ac- 




















—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Deen, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 
International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY #.. MILLER 


flas been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘vhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent d 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instraments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your — iano. It affords organ stu- 
dents Gage ae ‘or pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the ekillfut use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKEK & CO, ly24 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite tolife size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 


Osgood’s New Books. 
JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by Josepu Cook. With Preludes on Current 
vents. Ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 
This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
nae over been Seared befove, and the religious world 
yith rare unanimity acknow 8 the t serv 
Mr. Cook has sendeved. = _ - 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurrr.z. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. ; 
This volume contains Suenty two discourses, of 
great bmn in topic; of marvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious oe. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 
Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fretps. $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
Rr, cubject he might choose to touch.""—Chicago 
une. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howetts. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author’s history is given, to- 
oad with whatever from other sources illustrates 
is period and career. 








Volumes 1 and 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
Margravine of Baizenth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great, 2 volumes, $2.50. 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Withel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,’ says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Fr.ix Narsovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a Fig of 
Architectural observation through Hollan » Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrint MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its vee in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 








By A. N. Jomnson. Just Ovr. Containsthe system 
of this celebrated teacher, s0 minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders: and is also a most entertaining. 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. “How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had buat one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 


PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the ‘Encore,’ is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
om, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 

Oz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


The Grammar School Choir, ‘ss cz" 


by W. 8. TrLpEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, tss‘sn ‘unasosiiy 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 

for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


The High School Choir, ss:stresay‘s reat 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Son 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,3 and 4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


H H ., $5 doz.) Fi 
The Whippoorwill, “cescrii *cotteciion “or 
cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








1y25 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson &Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 

MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 

DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 

The Eighth Thousand of 

KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APrTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy Paitsrick’s 
Cnoice.” 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.”’ Sir J. Denham. 
A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
or. both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of*‘The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Toomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. 
Ewing. 


By Mrs. 


The books in the ‘No Name Series” and ‘“Town 
and Country Series,"’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston.  iyl4 





New and Forthcoming Books. 


WAYSIDE SERIES. 


NIMPORT. 


New Edition. Sq. 16mo, cloth, flexible. 
duced to $1.25. 


HARRY HOLBROOKE OF HOLBROOKE 
HALL. 


By Sir Ranpat H. Roserts, Bart. With three illus- 
tions by the author. $1.25. 


BOURBON LILIES. 


By Mrs. Lizziz W. Coampney. (Jn press.) 





Price re- 





NEARLY READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. D. D. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears. -With two steel portraits of 
Dr. Kirk, and views of Mount Vernon Church and 
the American Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By S. M. Camppe.., D. D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


By H. A. Migs, D. D. 


SLICES FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Atice PARKMAN. Illustrated by “‘Champ.”’ In 
envelope. 
*,*New and bright versions of fourteen of the most 
popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite humor- 
ous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. Text 
inred. The publishers are confident that this will 
prove one of the most attractive holiday issues of the 
present season, as a gift from friend tofriené, of all 


ages. 


12mo. Cloth. 








ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 


Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. 
Over a hundred illustrations and striking cover de- 
sign, by “‘Champ.”’ Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first of a series of books by the author 

of “In the Sky-Garden,”’ which was so deservedly 

popular last year, and of which the present volume is 

a worthy successor in both text and illustrations. 


THE CEDARS. 


MORE OF CHILD LIFE. 

By Extis Gray. Vol. 2 of the Long Ago Series. 
Illustrated by C. Howard Walker. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

*,*Similar in size and style to ‘“‘Long Ago,” pub- 

lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 

ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 


By Mrs. 8. 8. Ropsrys, author of the “‘Win and Wear 
Series.”’ Illustrated by C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 

*,*A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary C. Bartiert. Illustrated by Virginia M. 
Guild & C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 











For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only W cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON, D, LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place” story ever 
published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


12 mo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 

By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. é o  oe 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 
ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 
acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 
Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 
tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 
into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 
to form noble characters. They have been won to & 
love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 
tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial saccesses, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” isas distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 








381 Washington St., Roston. 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and al! letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and oitating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3688, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





‘SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WoMAN's JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here isa great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the WomAN’s JouRNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTy CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 


> 
ANOTHER CHAPTER OF COLORADO WORK. 


The record of the late campaign in Colo- 
rado for equal political rights for women, 
would be incomplete in this JouRNAL, with- 
out a fuller statement of the work and co- 
operation of the men and women of that 
State. 

It is an encouraging fact, that all over 
Colorado, in every town, with scarcely an 
exception there were men and women, earn- 
est believers in Woman Suffrage, who stood 
at their post, ready for any work that would 
he]p in the application of the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence to women. 

Mention has been made of the leading 
part taken by Mr. D. M. Richards, and Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, of Denver. Besides these, 
Rev. Dr. Crary, of Golden, stood always 
at his post, whether to answer the objections 
ef the Catholic bishop, or to prepare the 
way for Suffrage meetings in his own town, 
or to give them himself. At Boulder, Hon. 
Alpheus Wright and Col. Henry Logan 
held their law practice second to the great 
need of Equal Suffrage, leaving their busi- 
ness to go, evening after evening, to all the 
towns of Boulder County for lectures, while 
every meeting held in Boulder City was 
crowded and successful, made so by the 
most ample preparation from the citizens of 
the place. The Denver 7rivune suppressed 
the despatch of the Associated Press from 
Boulder, which contained a prediction that 
that county would go for Woman Suffrage. 
But, ali the same, Boulder County gave us a 
majority, thanks to the co-operation of its 
best men and women, preceded by the nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten labors of Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell. 

At Georgetown, Mr. and Mrs. Men- 
denhall and Mr and Mrs. Samuel Cushman, 
in connection with the Suffrage club, took 
charge of all the arrangements for meetings, 
not only in that town, but in all the towns 
of that vicinity, and also of the distribution 
of tracts in places where no meetings could 
be held. Dr. Vandervoort presided at the 
Woman Suffrage rally. 

At Greeley, Mr. David Boyd and Hon. 8. 
B. A. Haynes, with their Weld County So- 
ciety, made that locality a very hot-bed of 
jJectures. Miss Lelia E. Patridge, who is 
well known in Pennsylvania, and in Michi- 
gan, where she devoted herself and the 
earnings of two whole years to help carry 
Suffrage in that State in 1874, gave three 
lectures in Greeley. So cordially was she 
welcomed there; and for other speakers 
there was ample co-operation. 

At Greenwood, Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
Wright, arranged everything for their neigh- 
borhood, and were ready to carry speakers 
(though it was the busy threshing time) 
with their own conveyance fifty miles to the 
next meeting, or to fit out several two-horse 
wagons, loaded with those who wanted to 
hear, to ride twelve or fourteen miles to lec- 
tures, and to entertain at their comfortable 
home all the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
who came that way. 

At Del Norte, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Rich- 
ardson took charge of all arrangements, 
sheltered the lecturers under their own hos- 
pitable roof, and then carried them on their 
way thirty-five or forty miles, paying all 
bills for halls and hotels, with such gay 
good nature that the hard work almost 
seemed a pastime. Mrs. Richardson, tall, 
strong, rosy, the picture of health, looking 
as if years of active vigorous life were be- 
fore her, in less than a month after we saw 
her, passed on to the unknown. But the 
record and memory of her work remains, an 
example and a comfort. 

At Colorado Springs, was a small army 








of allies who had their town addressed by 
almost every one of the speakers from 
abroad, or at home. Particularly they val- 
ued the service of Miss Hindman there, as 
it has been valued in Pennsylvania, lowa, 
Michigan and Massachusetts, as rare in log- 
ical ability and persuasive power, and so, 
contributing very greatly to the final en- 
couraging vote in that city. Not only this, 
but they sent out into the field one of their 
own women, Mrs. Mary F. Shields, a sister 
of our well-known correspondent and co- 
worker, Mrs. R. N. Hazard, of St. Louis. 
Mrs. Shields had the advantage of being a 
resident of the State. Besides this, she has 
the good quality of seeing the sunny side of 
every question. She is witty withal, and 
pointed her arguments, and answered objec- 
tions with so keen a wit, that the good na- 
ture of her audiences was kept uppermost, 
and their consent was won to a cause so 
pleasantly presented. Moreover Mrs. Shields 
had the support and warm sympathy of all 
her household. Her grown up daughters 
took charge of the home with rare good will, 
while the mother fought their battle outside. 
The husband and sons co-operated in every 
way. 

At Canon City, Mrs. A. M. Sheezt, aided 
by a corps of young men, whose pleasant 
faces I shall not forget, though I have for- 
gotten some of their names, made ample 
arrangements for abundant hearing in that 
place, and also for care in regard to tickets 
on election day. Major M. N. Megrue, 
the warden of the State-prison there, also 
aided in this last named respect. 

At Longmont, Hon. B. L. Carr, who had 
lost ay arm in the service of his country, 
again devoted himself to the claim of justice 
to Woman, inconnection with Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. K. Holbrook, both graduates of 
Oberlin College. Longmont had abundant 
labor bestowed upon it. Mr. Holbrook did 
not hesitate to apply the Golden Rule to 
women, in their demand for Equal Rights. 
A lawyer, too, took the opposite side, and 
held aspecial meeting to show why women 
should be governed without their consent. 
This was a great God-send. When, there- 
fore, the election day came, it was not sur- 
prising that the following ringing despatch 
was sent over the wires: ‘‘We have met the 
enemy and they areours. Woman Suffrage 
carried—one hundred fifty-two to thirty- 
nine. We are proud of Longmont.” 

When Longmont celebrates its centennial, 
the Rocky Mountains, snow-capped, eternal, 
with sunsets of burnished gold behind 
them, will lift their broad shoulders above 
this lovely village, just as they do to-day. 
But ringing down the century, will be re- 
peated this shout of victory, from a liberty- 
loving woman, in her first struggle for 
Equal Rights. ‘‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours. We are proud of Long- 
mont.” On that day, too, Longmont will 
be proud of the record it made on Oct. 2, 
1877. 

At Big Thompson, Judge and Mrs. Wash- 
burn, who are old-time Suffragists, ‘‘helped 
the cause along” by taking care that every 
place ‘in their neighborhood should hear 
the good gospel of Woman’s Rights. The 
venerable mother of the Judge would be 
eighty-seven years old on the 3d of October. 
The decisive election which would settle 
whether women should vote, occurred on 
the 2d of October. This old lady, whose 
hair was white as snow, and whose face 
was a picture of benevolence, announced 
her coming birthday;.said she should be 
eighty-seven, and hoped ‘“‘she should come 
to her majority, and have a right to vote.” 
But the hope for this time was disappointed. 

At Fort Collins, Mrs. E. B. Yount, at 
great personal inconvenience, had meet- 
ings arranged there and at neighboring 
points. Mrs. Yount is an active business 
woman; owns a bank in Fort Collins, and, 
at Boulder, is building the largest flouring 
mill in the county. On her way from 
Boulder to attend the Fort Collins meeting 
one of her horses sickened and died, but 
she procured another and pushed on, arriv- 
ing in time to see that all arrangements were 
perfected. Mr. Yount, her husband, who 
had been an invaluable aid to the Suffrag- 
ists, was killed by the cars, a year ago. 

At Coal Creek, Dr. and Mrs. Smith ren- 
dered invaluable services, not only by ar- 
ranging mectings, but by the use of convinc- 
ing arguments for Woman Suffrage among 
the unbelievers in their neighborhood. 

At Trinidad, Hon. J. W. Terry, Major 
J. M. Rice, and Mr. Henry Sturges, the 
two last named gentlemen through their 
paper, the Hnterprise aud Chronicle, and the 
former, by the most cordial co-operation, 
gave much valuable aid. 

At Central, Black Hawk, and Nevada, 
Mr. Willard Teller, aided by Mr. Rhoads, 
editor of the Town Talk, rendered essential 
service by keeping the question before the 
people, by the arrangement of meetings, 
and by pecuniary aid. 

At Rosita, Judge G. G. Adams, Messrs. 
Harry Blake, Charles Baker, and Mr. Cus- 
ter, editor of the Index, were efficient help- 
ers, pledged to the work till it is accom- 
plished. 

Where so many kind friends co-operated 
in the preparation of meetings in places 
where our stay was necessarily so short, we 
cannot recall them all in a single brief edito- 
rial. In Saguache we were cordially wel- 
comed by Judge Felton, P. M. Jones, and 





Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Parsons. In South 
Arkansas, John McPherson, J. P. True, and 
John Bale and his daughter, were among 
our hearty friends. At Texas Creek, W. 
K. Eggleston and Mrs. Joel. At Green- 
wood, A. Q. Monroe and his partner, 8. 8. 
Morgan, in addition to the friends previously 
named. In El Moro, William L. Leonard 
was a tower of strength. In Black Hawk, 
T. Pippin; and in Garland City, W. M. 
Thomas, organized our meetings in the 
most efficient manner. At Del Norte, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. 8. Goodrich, Col. C. Cleghorn, 
and Hon. Charles Tankersley, with 4 corps 
of active workers, carried that city for Suf- 
frage. In Golden, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Loveland and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Boyd 
were especially earnest. At Central City, 
such Republicans as Senator Teller, Prof. 
N. P. Hill and Judge Belford were united 
with such Democrats as Hon. D. D. Bel- 
den and Samual Lorah. In Nevada, John 
W. Ratliff and Rev. J. Pope Treloar were 
our special helpers. In Colorado Springs, 
in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Shields, already 
named, were Major McAllister, W. 8. Jack- 
son, H. G. Wolf, President of the El Paso 
Bank, and Dr. C. J. Reynolds. 

In Pueblo we found a few earnest friends 
who were not afraid to avow their princi- 
ples;—Dr. Owens, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Lawton, Mrs. Wilbur F. Stone, Mrs. Carrie 
Sanderson, Miss Owens, Mrs. Maples, Mrs. 
Seybold, Mrs. Aldrich, Mrs. Jacob Hisey, 
Mrs. Nettleton, &c. When such persons 
as these, whose character and position are 
universally respected, were in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, the abuse heaped upon 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage by the 
editor of the Chieftain, is wholly inexcusa- 
ble. In Silver Plume, W. T. Keibard; in 
Brownville, Thomas Egen, W. T. Ward 
and T. J. Watts; in Empire, Judge Peck, 
and Henry Bowman; in Idaho Springs, 
Mrs. R. Fenning, Mrs. A. E. Wright, and 
Mrs. C. Gibson all gave help. In Evans, 
W. N. Stuart, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Sherman, 
John Plowhead and C. F. Walton, Rev. J. 
F, Stewart, David C. Wyatt, and J. R. Mc- 
Cutcheon were among the pronounced 
friends of ourmovement. We might length- 
en this list, and yet leave the half untold. 

All these names, and those of many other 
persons that might be mentioned, were on 
our own single line of lectures. If the 
speakers who traversed other parts of that 
great State, for the same purpose, would 
make arecord of those who elsewhere ‘‘lent 
a hand” to them, it would furnish a list of 
heroes and heroines worthy to be reckoned 
with those who, in any age, have stood for 
the defence of great principles. 

With such zealous men and women, 
Colorado has everything to hope for Wo- 
man’s Rights in the near future. L. 8. 
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THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION. 

In Massachusetts, three hundred and 
twenty-six towns give Rice 88,799; Gaston, 
71,850; Pitman, 15,828; Phillips, 3452. 
When the remaining towns are heard from, 
Mr. Pitman’s vote will exceed 16000. 

We congratulate the friends of Woman 
Suffrage upon the fact that, in an off year 
and amid general apathy, the Suffrage vote 
has increased thirty per cent., while the 
Republican and Democratic votes have 
fallen off in about the same proportion. 
Under any ordinary circumstances, the 
nearly twenty thousand votes drawn off 
this year for Pitman and Phillips would 
have defeated Mr. Rice,and have brought the 
Republican leaders to terms. They owe 
their dearly-bought victory to four causes: 

1, A surrender to the rum interest. At 
a secret meeting of the Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held a few days before election, 
it was voted to gosolid for Rice. And they 
did so. 

2. A surrender of the principle of Civil 
Service Reform. At the personal appeal 
of Secretary Devens, the influence of the 
Boston Custom House and of the Federal 
Office-holders was thrown into the Republi- 
can scale, in direct violation of the platform 
adopted at Worcester. 

3. A persistent assertion that the defeat 
of Rice would be a censure of Hayes. 

4, A well-grounded fear that the exist- 
ence of the Republican party of the Nation 
would be endangered by its defeat in Massa- 
chusetts. 

To these causes may be added a consider- 
able diminution of Pitman votes, resulting 
from two mistakes made this year by the 
Prohibitory leaders, viz:— 

1, Their nomination of ElijahA. Morse, a 
man regarded by the community with dis- 
trust and disapproval, and for whom no 
Suffragist could consistently vote. 

2. Their refusal to coalesce with the Re- 
publicans and Democrats of the senatorial 
and representative districts, in the nomina- 
tion of members of the legislature known 
to be in favor of their principles. This is 
wrong in principle and unwise in policy. 
In the old Anti-Slavery times exactly the 
opposite course was pursued. 

The increase of Mr. Pitman’s vote from 
12000 to 16000 was no doubt largely due to 
the quiet work of the Woman Suffrage 
State Central,Committee, in the distribution 
of 160,000 Pitman ballots. It was effort 
well expended, and will bring forth fruit in 
good season. H, B. B. 
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DEATH OF SENATOR MORTON. 


In the death of Oliver P. Morton, of Indi- 
ana, Woman Suffrage has lost a faithful 
and powerful political friend. The same 
inexorable logic which converted him from 
a negro-hating Indiana Democrat into the 
consistent champion of the political rights 
of the freedmen, placed him early on the 
platform of Woman Suffrage. When the 
Woman question came up in the United 
States Senate, his voice and his vote were re- 
peatedly given inits support. He represent- 
ed the aggressive Republican policy, which 
would have applied and enforced the prin- 
ciple of Impartial Suffrage, in the recon- 
struction, South and North, for all American 
citizens, irrespective of race, color, or sex. 
Had his counsels been heeded, the ‘‘shot gun 
policy” would have been checked in the 
bud, and South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana would to-day 
have been Republican States. The great 
West would, long ere this, have extended 
Suffrage to its women,and, as a consequence, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado 
and Oregon would be as overwhelmingly 
Republican as are lowa and Kansas. 

But his warnings were disregarded. The 
Grant Administration allowed State after 
State to be wrested from Republican ma- 
jorities by violence. The Republican party 
organizations in Kansas, Vermont, Nebras- 
ka, Michigan, and Colorado, suceessively 
failed to support Woman Suffrage, when 
it was submitted to the people, and the 
great opportunity of Reconstruction went 
by for Woman. 

There is something indescribably touch- 
ing, to those who know the invincible te- 
nacity and iron resolution of the man, in 
the uncomplaining stoicism with which he 
yielded to his fate. When in great pain and 
sinking rapidly, he said calmly, ‘‘I am dy- 
ing.” His sister-in-law, Mrs. Holloway, 
was fanning him at the moment, and said 
audibly, ‘‘Oliver, you are not afraid to die.” 
He replied by a shake of his head from side 
to side of his pillow, meaning, ‘‘I am not.” 
Soon after, his son Walter, who was stand- 
ing by the bedside with his brother Oliver, 
and Mrs. Morton, clasped his hand and 
said, ‘‘Father, father, do you know us?” 
He roused, made an effort to speak, and 
nodded that he knew them, receiving their 
kisses with evident satisfaction. Other 
members of the family were in like manner 
recognized. At this time he began to fail 
more rapidly. He was still moving his 
right hand over his stomach and chest, and 
occasionally changing the position of his 
head. Dr. Thompson bent over him and, 
ina kindly tone, said: ‘‘Becalm, Governor, 
be calm,” adding, as he fanned his face, 
“Gov. Morton is not afraid to die.” The 
Governor clasped the Doctor’s hand and 
said: ‘I am dying; I am worn out.” 

These were his last words. They were 
literally true, not only of himself, but of 
the type of statesmanship which he repre- 
sented. In those ominous words, the Nation- 
al Republican party may hear the knell of 
its impending dissolution. As I write, 
amid the rejoicing of Massachusetts Repub- 
licans at thedearly bought success of their 
unholy alliance with the Liquor Dealers 
Association, assisted by the Custom House 
of Boston, comes the news that New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania have passed 
into the hands of the Democracy, while in 
Maryland and Virginia the Republicans have 
been completely wiped out. The solid 
South with those three States are a majori- 
ty of the electoral vote of the Nation. 

A party untrue to its principles is dead 
already. It, too, is worn out. The process of 
decomposition is doing its work. God grant 
to it and to him a happy resurrection! 





H. B. B. 
*>e- 
CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


President Bascom, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a private letter,dated Oct. 29, 
says: 

The Faculty are strong in the conviction 
that the report of the Board of Visitors is 
just the reverse of true. You are at liberty 
to say the same, if you choose. I am wait- 
ing to accumulate more statistics on the 
question, when I propose to answer the re- 
port. 





> 
CO-EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


At the presentation of tne B. A. degree to 
Miss Edgar, at Auckland, on the 12th of 
August, the Bishop of Auckland said :— 

I salute the oldest, and at the same time 
the youngest Bachelor of Arts who is a 
lady, in New Zealand or the British Em- 
pire. I may say that I myself submitted to 
no higher intellectual test for other degrees 
than that which has admitted to that degree. 
As to the value of the degree now conferred 
on Miss Edgar, I can testify that the chair- 
man has said nothing more than is literall 
true when he said that it was quite as good, 
and in some respects more valuable, than an 
ordinary B. A. degree conferred by Cam- 
bridge; certainly in my time. There are 
many matters in connection with this sub- 
ject, on which this community might be 
congratulated. The admission of a lady to 
this degree is the triumph of a great princi- 
ple. Ladies have sought to be admitted to 
degrees at Edinburgh, if not at other uni- 
versities, and have been refused. 

The Rev. B. Bruce, as a member of the 
Senate of the New Zealand University,said: 

As to the value of the degree itself, I may 
tell you that what has been already said of 








this degree does not distinctly point out the 
very high character of it as an academical 
standard. It is customary to estimate the 
value of these things by comparison. Now 
the standard of examination in some Scotch 
Universities is even higher than that of 
Cambridge. The standard of the Universi. 
ty of Victoria was, until lately, the highest 
but the standard of the University of New 
Zealand is even higher than that of Victo- 
ria. It is now the highest in the world for 


admission to a B. A. degree; such a degree 


as Miss Edgar has obtained. 

Miss Edgar has already received an ap- 
pointment in the Canterbury Ladies’ Col- 
lege, with an emolument of £300 a year,.— 


The New Zealand Queenslander. 
oe 


CU-EDUCATION AT CORNELL, 





Eprirors JouRNAL.—In your account of 
the proceedings of the Woman's Congress, 
November 3, allusion is made to Mrs. 8. E. 
Johonnot as the wife of Prof. Johonnot, of 
Cornell University. 

In the absence of Mr. James Johonnot, 
my husband, it devolves upon me to defend 
his good name from detraction. In this 
goodly town there be Professors and Pro- 
fessors, and there are no doubt compensa- 
tions in the lot of all. But since Mr. Johon- 
not shares none of of the profit, pray ex- 
cuse him from wearing a title to which he 
has no claim. Let me add a brief explana- 
tion of our reasons—not being professors— 
for coming to Ithaca, and when here, for 
staying. Your Boston readers will be glad 
to he informed of the characteristic features 
of a college pledged to co-education. 

Our daughter entered Cornell University, 
and we came to reside here, because we 
have an old-fashioned belief that the family 
is an educational institution of too great 
value to be lightly broken up. All the 
same, had we been entering a son, we should 
have made our-home here; not agreeing 
with President Eliot, that young men are 
any less in need of parental care and coun- 
sel than young women. 

Now that our daughter has married and 
gone to a home of her own, we stay in 
Ithaca because we find here a certain style 
and movement of thought, other than that 
of mere routine instruction, and a concep- 
tion of sound learning, so wide and free that 
it seems easy to lose sight of petty and 
trivial interests, and to imagine oneself a 
citizen of the world. The thoroughly 
catholic and secular foundation of Cornell 
University has brought together in the Fac- 
ulty reverend gentlemen, of whom it may 
be said that some receive the thirty-nine 
articles, in one sense or another, whether 
in a High or Low or Broad Church spirit 
does pot concern us; and that some others 
receive none of them. But all are quiet, 
modest gentlemen; not a Philistine among 
them, and no shadow of a disposition to in- 
fringe that most stringent enactment of the 
social code which stamps interference with 
the religious opinions of another as ill bred 
and impertinent. 

Should you ever come. to Ithaca, call at 
Cascadilla Place and ask for plain James 
Johonnot, or Mrs. Johonnot, and _ the serv- 
ants will show you the way with as much 
alacrity and politeness as though you in- 
quired for the Rev. Prof. or the Rev. Dr. 
So-and-so. Please make the desired correc- 
tion in your next issue. 

Saran E. Jononnot. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1877. 
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THE LATIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The addresses at the final hearing before 
the School Committee last Monday after- 
hoon, were remarkably able and conclusive. 
The summing up by President Warren, of 
Boston University, was a masterly ‘conden- 
sation of the whole controversy. We shall 
publish it in full next week. H. B. B. 
oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





The Annual Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, of Missouri, was held in 
St. Louis, in the Directors’ Room, Mercan- 
tile Library, on Tuesday, Oct. 30. 

Mrs. Hall, the Secretary, reported the 
meetings of the Association for the past 
year. 

Mrs. Henderson, the Treasurer, reported 
$195 sent to Colorado during the year. 

Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard gave a general 
resumé of the work, in a written address. 

The following delegates were appointed 
to attend the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association: Mrs. 
Beverly Allen, Rev. John Snyder, Miss M. 
E. Beedy. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT. 

Mrs. George D. Halt 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Mrs. J. C. Orrick, Mrs. M. G. Bedford, Mrs. L. P. 
Yeatman, Bishop Bowman, Mrs. Beverly Allen, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Rev. John Snyder, Miss Mary Phelps, 
Judge John M. Krum, Wagman Crow, Jas. E. Yeatman. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Mrs. Fanny Holy. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Mrs. 8. F. Grubb. 

TREASURER. 

Mrs. J. B. Henderson. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. : 

Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mrs. I. H. Sturgeon, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Rea, Mrs. Henry Stagg, Mrs. Rose Tittman, Mr. 
John Dutro, Mrs. E. T. Case, Mrs. John W. Noble, 
Mrs. G. W.Simpkins, Mrs. Joseph Shipper, Mrs. J. B. 
Slocum, Mrs. Judge Reber, Mrs. J. C, Cole, Mrs. Jas. 
B. Roberts, Mrs. M. P. Wilson, Mrs. True. 


A spirit of earnest devotion to the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause was manifested by all 
present, and preparations are being made 
for increased activity during the coming 
year. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A woman’s thought: How men would 
be loved if they were only lovable; how 
lovable women would be if they were only 
loved. 

Eight young ladies who made their own 
graduation dresses and set the type for their 
own essays, are members of ‘‘College Tem- 
ple,” Newman, Ga. 

John Ruskin says that ‘“‘wars in civilized 
states are wholly the fault of women.” Is 
it then the fault of women that they are not 
allowed to vote whether there shall be war 
or peace? 

President Hayes’ Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation commends itself as a model of good 
taste, and we trust that the Governors of the 
yarious States will be guided by its broad, 
unsectarian tone. 

The insatiate editor who nominated the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams to death, has 
been of late disemboguing his homicidal 
praises upon Mr. Bristow, and Mr. Bristow 
is in deadly peril. 

The seats in Music Hall to the course of 
six Sunday evening lectures by the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, on ‘‘Essentials in 
Religion,” will be free. The first lecture 
was given last Sunday evening. 

A Mississippi paper denies that Gov. Stone 
refused to take any action until after the 
election, to bring the perpetrators of the 
Pike County outrages to justice. Well, has 
he taken any action looking to that end? 

A Georgia paper says that, as the result 
of the maladministration of the present 
Board of Trustees, the University of Georgia 
now contains less than 100 students, and of 
this small number less than fifty pay tuition. 

The Salem Woman Suffrage Club is 
about to hold a meeting, in order to plan 
work for the coming year. We hope that 
means may be devised to keep a State Agent 
permanently in the field during the coming 
year. 

Ata meeting of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Society, last week, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake presented a resolution, de- 
claring that if property were made a quali- 
fication in voting for members of the Board 
of Finance, feminine property-owners should 
be allowed to vote. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in an article 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
‘Where to go in Summer,” describes a grave- 
yard on the Massachusetts sea-coast, and re- 
lieves, with characteristic humor, the sta- 
tistics of mortality which he tabulates. The 
article is interesting and suggestive. 

The Chinese have resolved not to have 
any railways. Having consented to the 
building of one, they have watched its op- 
erations for a year, and have decided that 
they do not want it. So, regardless of cost, 
they have dismantled the establishment, and 
have made an end of the whole concern. 

The war correspondent of the London 
Daily News says, that atthe battle near Ka- 
zelyo, where the Russians were defeated, a 
Russian officer, while gallantly endeavoring 
to rally the men, was killed, and the body, 
when subsequently discovered, proved to be 
that of a woman. She was buried where 
she fell. 

If the President's civil service order was 
so perfectly clear as Collector Simmons says 
it is, why did he himself wait for Attorney- 
General Devens’s letter before he showed 
his head outside the Custom House? He 
knows well enough it was a retraction of the 
order, in hopes of saving Massachusetts. — 
Boston Post. 

With the death of Lady Franklin much 
of the interest which was felt in the fate of 
brave Sir John died away. But now comes 
a sailor from the Arctic Seas, with some rel- 
ics of Sir Jobn Franklin from Hudson’s Bay, 
and it is proposed to send off a vessel next 
spring, and to make an attempt to recover 
other relics of the ill-fated Franklin expedi- 
tion, 

Senator Morton was born in Wayne Coun- 
ty, Ind., on the 4th of August, 1823. His 
grandfather who came from England 100 
years or more ago, and settled in New Jer- 
sey, bore the name of ‘‘Throckmorton,” but 
his father, on leaving New Jersey for the 
West, cut in two this cumbersome surname, 
and ever after wrote himself down ‘as Wil- 
liam T. Morton. 

From our earliest records we find that Wo- 
man exercised an influence indescribable; 
as said by one of our sages, but for Woman 
Moses would never have been our law-giver. 
What nobler example need we adduce of 
Woman’s influence in a semi-barbarous peri- 
od? and has Woman’s influence degenerated 
in our so-called enlightened age? We will 
not, cannot believe it.—Jewish Messenger. 

Clergymen of every denomination who 
are willing to open their churches or vestries 
to a discussion of the ‘‘moral and religious 
bearings of Woman Suffrage” are respect- 
fully invited to make their willingness 
known at. this office. If they will preside 
in person, and will express their own views 
at the close of the meeting, so much the 
better. We will provide competent speakers, 
free of charge. 

The total number of votes cast for Gov- 
ernor in Massachusetts, in 1876, was 256904. 
This year the total number was only 179928. 
Upon ds full a vote as last year, therefore, 





Mr. Pitman would have received this year, 
22845. When we add to this number Mr. 
Phillips’ vote of 3452, increased in like pro- 
portion to 4910, we should have a reform 
vote of 28000, if it had been fully called 
out this year. 

Mr. F. E. Abbot’s projected National 
Liberal League was formed at Rochester re- 
cently, with himself as President, and Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, George W. Julian, O. 
B. Frothingham, Robert Collyer, and Elizur 
Wright among the Vice-Presidents. The 
platform is of Mr. Abbot's making, long 
since. Total separation of church and state, 
national protection of national citizens, and 
universal education, the basis of universal 
Suffrage in this secular republic. 

The poet Longfellow lives in a large cream 
and white colored mansion, built long be- 
fore the Revolutionary war, and which be- 
came somewhat famous during the early, 
stormy days of the Republic as a refuge al- 
ternately of both parties. It is surrounded 
by terraces, lawns of moderate size, and im- 
mense elm trees and handsome gardens. It 
faces the southwest and commands a fine 
view of the Charles River and the low wood- 
ed hills and parks beyond. 

Heroism still lives, worthy of ancient 
Greece and Rome. On the 29th of October 
a number of convicts in the Penitentiary at 
Carson, attempted to break out. They seized 
Mathemon, the Deputy Warden, and hold- 
ing him before them to intimidate the guards 
from firing, madea rush for the gate. Math- 
emon three times ordered the guards to fire. 
They finally obeyed, severely wounding 
Mathemon and two of the convicts, when 
the others surrendered. There were no es- 
capes. 

The last words of the eminent actor, Ed- 
win Adams, were addressed to his wife. 
Mrs. Adams, who has been the faithful 
nurse of her husband, and his companion 
in all his theatrical tours in this country and 
Australia, took an affecting farewell of him, 
remained until he was dead, and was re- 
moved to an adjoining room, suffering in- 
tensely, and exhausted physically by her long 
vigils at the sick man’s bedside. He had 
told her a few days since that if he had 
strength to speak in his last hours he would 
address her, and just before his decease he 
held out his hand, and by a superhuman ef- 
fort said: ‘‘Good-bye, Mary—good-bye, for- 
ever.” 

The glen at Bellona, Yates County, N. 
Y., contains a remarkable curiosity. In 
the bed of the stream, just above the village 
of Bellona, is a rock about fifty feet square, 
uncovered at low water. It is entirely cov- 
ered with foot-prints, deep in the rock, of 
men and birds and extinct animals. They 
are as clearly defined as the foot-prints of 
the children who had just played on the 
damp bank of the glen. Some of these hu- 
man foot-prints are very small and delicate; 
others are large—shockingly large, yet re- 
tain their symmetry. It is stated by reliable 
witnesses that many years ago, while work- 
men were blasting these rocks to obtain 
building stone, a perfect petrifaction of a 
human head with a face of an unknown type 
was found. The workmen and many others 
crowded around to examine it, and one of 
them, impatient at the work being stopped, 
struck it with his hammer and destroyed it. 

In New York, the rate of taxation has in- 
creased from 54%; cents on the dollar in 
1840, to $1 1314 in 1850, to $1 6914 in 1860, 
to $2 25 in 1870, to $2 65 in 1877. The 
yearly tax to each inhabitant (man, woman 
and child,) has increased from $1 33 in 1840 
to $6 27 in 1850, to $11 99 in 1860, to $25 11 
in 1870, to $28 48 in 1877. The amount of 
debt to each inhabitant (man, woman and 
child) has increased from $23 87 in 1860, to 
$77 87 in 1870, to $120 in 1877. The total 
City salaries now paid, amount to over $10,- 
500,000 a year; $15,000, to a single Com- 
missioner of Jurors, worth about $3000; 
$8000 each to 20 Police and Civil Justices, 
for an average service of perhaps three 
hours per day, worth $3000; the District At- 
torney’s office costs $70,000; the County 
Clerk’s office over $40,000; and one of the 
higher courts employs 36 attendants at (each) 
$1200; four Coroners receive between them 
$85,000. Let Bostontake warning. ‘‘Forg- 
warned is fofearmed.” 

The Republican party has much less in- 
terest in what the President does or leaves 
undone than it has in its own transactions; 
it will be judged by its own acts, not by 
those of the President, and thus far it is not 
in good condition to meet the quadrennial 
judgment-day. That great party which, 
only five years ago, could sweep the whole 
country, leaving only one State to indicate 
the existence of any opposition, has lost its 
majority in one House, has nearly lost it in 
the other, and holds on to the Presidency by 
an accident. In the phrase of the market, 
its stock is below par, with a downward ten- 
dency. It managed to pull through the con- 
test of last year, but it understood that if 
in any future contest it should lose two good- 
sized Northern States, its hold on Federal 
power would be gone forever. It has al- 
ready lost those two States, and a great 
many more, and at present it is struggling, 
not for or against the President’s policy, but 
for its own existence.—St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat, 

Forty female prisoners will be taken from 
the South Boston House of Correction to 





the new Reformatory Prison for Women, 
next Wednesday, under the supervision 
of Sheriff Clark. The prison is loca- 
ted in the town of Sherborn. The offi- 
cers of the institution are Mrs. Eudora C. 
Atkinson, Superintendent; Eliza M. Mosher, 
Physician; and John C. Whiton, Steward 
and Treasurer. The chaplain, which the 
law also provides must be a woman, has not 
yet been appointed, though there are under- 
stood to be several aspirants for the posi- 
tion. The keepers of the houses of correc- 
tion and jails are desirous to retain a few 
of the women for household duties, some of 
whom have for a long period performed 
domestic service, but the Commissioners are 
not disposed to make any exception. They 
say, with great propriety, that the women 
who are thus employed, are generally given 
the drudgery of the household, and that the 
new prison is intended to be reformatory in 
the character of its administration and dis- 
cipline, and that all the female prisoners 
should be brought under its good influence. 
At the meeting of the Social Science As- 
sociation in Chicago, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard embraced her first public opportunity 
to make the following explanation in refer- 
ence to the statements recently published in 
the Boston papers: ‘‘And just here let me 
say (for my position on this subject has been 
grievously misunderstood) that I think we 
mistake God’s providence whenever we un- 
dertake to limit the Woman’s Temperance 
movement by any denominational lines 
whatever. The crusade, out of which our 
work has grown, insisted on no shibboleth. 
It welcomed to its ranks any person of re- 
putable life who chose to come into a work 
whose basis was prayer, the Bible and the 
Temperance pledge. While I am not here 
to make any specific allusion in the way of 
denial to any statements that may have ap- 
peared, I am here to affirm that, were all the 
circumstances known out of which those 
statements grew, I should be abundantly vin- 
dicated from accusations of intolerance, sec- 
tarianism, or bigotry; and most assuredly, 
also, from the charge of injustice toward 
my noble and gifted friend, Mary A. Liver- 
more, President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Massachusetts.’ 


At a meeting of the State Temperance 
Alliance, in Boston, the day after election, 
Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, said he was ‘‘more 
convinced than ever that they could not 
gain prohibition by a third party. Prohibi- 
tionists had acted impracticably this year. 
The Republican caucuses were the only 
places where they could work with any 
chance of success. He would tell them 
that the ramrod system wouldn’t work. He 
had seen a great many prominent Prohibi- 
tionists who got perfectly demoralized at 
the sight of their names on a ticket for sen- 
ator or representative, or some other little 
office. 
timent of the State was in the Republican 
party. If the 17,000 voters for Pitman had 
gone into the Republican caucuses they 
could have dictated the candidates of the 
party. He believed in their doing that, and 
bolting every man who was nominated in 
the rum interest. He very strongly depre- 
cated the system which put up Prohibitory 
candidates against some of their best and 
truest friends in the recent election. It was 
foolish to try and kill the only party that 
had any sympathy with them. He only 
knew twenty Prohibitory Democrats in 
Quincy; were they going to slaughter the 
whole Republican party, in order to save a 
few Democrats? If the Prohibitionists had 
gone inside the Republican party and 
worked, they could have had a Prohibitory 
legislature that could have carried a law 
over any Governor’s veto.” 


Boston is doing her share toward making 
the kindergarten a necessary part of the ed- 
ucational system in America. There are 
four large and well-established kindergar- 
tens in the city. That of Miss Garland on 
Chestnut Street, organized in 1868 by Mad- 
am Kriege and afterwards given up to Miss 
Garland, has been growing ever since,— 
until now, in addition to the large kinder- 
garten, there are two advanced classes; the 
highest being devoted principally to the 
sciences, under the care of Mr. Whittemore, 
who has made a specialty of approaching 
those subjects according to Froebel’s prin- 
ciples. Miss Garland has also graduated 
every year a large class of trained kinder- 
gartners, who have received the seven 
months’ course under the charge of herself 
and Miss Weston. At their desire (since 
they were obliged to turn away many appli- 
cants for admission to the training-class,) 
one of their graduates, Mrs. Gardner, a lady 
of much culture and large experience, 
opened in 1876 a normal class, in connection 
with her large and successful kindergarten 
and advanced classes, on West Concord 
Street. The Chauncey-Hall School has had, 
for several years, a kindergarten in connec- 
tion with its other departments, giving in 
that institution advantages for instruction 
from the very foundation. The public one, 
established in 1870, has, under the care of 
Miss Symonds, proved itself a perfect suc- 
cess, and brought the system so favorably 
before the people that it is hoped and ex- 
pected that more of them will soon be or- 
ganized. The many smaller kindergartens 
throughout the city and its suburbs show 
that the trained teachers sent out yearly are 


Nine-tenths of the Prohibitory sen- , 





entering into their work earnestly and faith- 
fully.—N. £. Journal of Education. 

The United States Consul at San Domin- 
go has transmitted to the Department of 
State an account of the recent discovery of 
the bones of Columbus in the Cathedral of 
that city. Dying in Spain in 1506, the re- 
mains of Columbus were first deposited in 
the Convent of St. Francis in 1513. They 
were transferred to the Carthusian Convent 
at Las Cuevas, from whence they were 
shipped to San Domingo in 1536, and de- 
posited in the Cathedral of that city. In 
1796 these remains, as it was then and up 
to the present discovery believed, were con- 
veyed in great pomp to the Cathedral of 
Havana, where they were supposed to have 
reposed ever since. The Consul at San Do- 
mingo says that while some workingmen 
were digging up the floor around the pulpit 
in the cathedral, to make some repairs, 
they exposed to view a walled orifice con- 
taining a leaden case two feet long by about 
eight inches deep and eight inches wide, the 
inscription on which bore incontestible evi- 
dence that the contents were the bones of 
Christopher Columbus. Immediately on 
this discovery being made the remains were 
restored to their original resting-place and 
the receptacle walled up. On the 10th of 
September, in the presence of the Governor 
and other Government officials and the 
various Consuls, amid the sounds of martial 
music and the booming of cannon, the re- 
mains were again exhumed, the box, bones, 
and inscription examined, and the facts re- 
corded and attested to by all the officials 
and Consuls present. The lead box con- 
taining the remains was then inclosed in 
another box, carefully sealed with the seals 
of the Consuls, to be opened only in their 
presence, and placed in the custody of Padre 
Billini, in the church of Regina Angelorum, 
to be held by him subject to investigation 
by any foreign commissions Gesirous of sat- 
isfying themselves of the facts, and until a 
suitable amount can be raised to erect a 
fitting monument over the remains. 





~ LITERARY NOTICES. — 


Tue Srory or Avis. By Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. James R. Osgood & Co. 

Wii. Densign; Nosteman. No Name 
Series. Roberts Brothers. 

Pui, Bos, AND Lewis; or ‘he Haps and 
Mishaps of three average boys. By Mary 
$. Deering. Dresser, McLellan & Co., Port- 
land; Henry A. Young & Co. Boston. 

Tuat Wire or Mine. By the author of 
That Husband of Mine. Lee & Shepherd, 
Boston; Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 

IpEAts Mapre Reau. A romance. By 
George L. Raymond. Hurd & Houghton, 
New York; H. O. Houghton & Co., Cam- 


bridge. The River Side Press. 
Sone Victorres, with biographical 


sketches of Ira D. Sankey, and P. P. Bliss. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

THE SCARLET LETTER, is brought out by 
James R. Osgood & Co., on tinted paper, 
gilt edged, profusely illustrated, and beau- 
tifully bound, thus adding new attractions 
to that wonderful book, which, a quarter of 
acentury ago, won a host of admiring read- 
ers, and made itself immortal. In its pres- 
ent form it is a handsome gift book. 
Boston Monpay LEcTURES ON BroLoey, 

with preludes on current events, by Joseph 

Cook, with three colored plates. After 

Beale and Frye. James R. Osgood & Co. 

This book is a thoroughly revised reprint 
of these lectures, as reported by the Boston 
Advertiser, last winterand spring. The lec- 
tures drew a multitude of admiring and 
also of dissenting listeners, and the book 
will do the same. The questions discussed 
are of grave importance and increasing pop- 
ular interest, and these lectures represent 
one side of these questions. 

THE TELEPHONE. An account of the phe- 
nomena of electricity, magnetism and 
sound, as involved in its action, with di- 
rections for making a SPEAKING TELE- 
PHONE. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Lee 
& Shepherd. 

This small book is intended to meet a 
public desire for knowledge in regard to this 
last and most wonderful discovery, the tel- 
ephone. It treats of electricity, magnets, 
&c., and gives also a brief account of the 
various attempts which at last have resulted 
in the construction of the telephone. He 
fairly gives Prof. A. Graham Bell, credit for 
an independent discovery of the way to 
transmit speech. 

VoyAGE OF THE Sreaprast. A story of 
the sea. By Wm. H. G. Kingston, au- 
thor of ‘‘Little Ben Hodden,” ‘‘Peter the 
ship boy” &c. D. Lothrop & Co. 

This is a story of adventures of a wreck 
at sea, and perils escaped, and a safe getting 
together at last of the Steadfast and those 
who had been on her. It is sown thick 
with religious advice, moralizing, and mis- 
sionary methods; sensation and religion com- 
bined. 

TurovuGH Rome On. A memoir of Chris- 
tian and extra Christian experience. By Na- 
thaniel Ramsay Waters. Mr. Waters tells 
in a spirited way, his experience in going 
from Protestantism to Catholicism, and 
from Catholicism to Free Thinking. The 
book is for sale by Estes and Lauriat. Price 
$1.85. 





Fitth Woman’s Congress, 

Among the essays read on the first day, 
was one entitled: 

WHAT BOOKS SHALL WE STUDY? 

BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 

In thinking how to promote the study of 
Zoology, an important question arises as to 
what are the best books for the student. 

The progress of scientific inquiry has been 
so rapid inthe latter part of the present 
century,—so many errors have been correct- 
ed, and so much light has been thrown upon 
former darkness, that it seems safer to spend 
time on the best of our recent works first, 
and to take the older writers second. in or- 
der, after the mind has been prepared to re- 
ject what is fallacious. In nearly all books, 
even the best, there are some errors or mis- 
conceptions of important truths. We must 
learn to correct these errors or misconcep- 
tions by weight of testimony, where it is 
either impracticable or undesirable to spend 
time in original investigation. This is avery 
slow process, and is possible only to those 
who have given themselves the benefit of 
maturing time. One mind cannot compass 
every thing in the short space allotted to 
human life, and we are therefore compelled 
to accept much provisionally, subject to the 
revision of later discovery, in nearly all 
books. One danger to be avoided is unlim- 
ited dependence on any special favorites 
among authors. 

Of course, in pointing out needful books, 
there is no intention of withdrawing the 
mind from the direct study of nature. We 
must, however, either listen to the living 
teacher or possess printed volumes, if we 
would avail ourselves of the labors of oth- 
ers. The uneducated eye does not see, at 
all, what is full of interest and wonder to 
the student. The uninformed mind does 
not apprehend the depth of meaning which 
is revealed to those who have been trained 
to observe. Books we can always obtain, 
when circumstances may prevent us from 
listening to the demonstrations of the lec- 
turer. We may learn from either source in 
an hour what would take us months or 
years to verify by personal examination. 
Take, for instance, such an assertion as the 
following: Among Monodelphians, or the 
Placental Mammals, only animals belong- 
ing to the branch of the Discoida are re- 
markable for the high development of their 
clavicles (collar bones);—in no other branch 
of Monodelphians are these bones perfected. 
Such a statement might be made in one mo- 
ment of time, but what a field of investiga- 
tion does it offer to the practical Zoologist. 
This is but one of a thousand similar exam- 
ples, hence it appears to me a partial waste 
of valuable time to seek to become an ob- 
server, until the mind is directed by study 
to the proper objects of research. Since 
there is little danger of our getting too much 
help, it is wise to summon to our aid, in the 
beginning, those who know better than we. 
Although there are many notable examples 
to the contrary, and although books are 
common property, the world does not, even 
yet, beg the privilege of teaching the girl or 
the woman. On the contrary it still ad- 
dresses what it has to say tohim, This pa- 
per is addressed emphatically to her. When 
women depend on their own exertions, and 
obtain by downright study the broad and 
thorough education they require, the de- 
lighted world pauses in its onward way to 
offer a helping hand. Let us determine to 
deserve such assistance. 

Our beginner, then, should obtain the best 
Text Books, and supplement these by speci- 
mens. The Comparative Zoology, issued 
by Prof. Orton of Vassar College,is, without 
doubt, the best Text Book on the subject 

which has yet appearedin America. Nich- 
olson’s Zoology; The Manual of Zoology, 
by Milne Edwards; Mivart’s Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Anatomy; Huxley’s Physiology; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals; 
Flower’s Osteology of the Mammalia; Ele- 
ments of Sabrystocy, by Foster and Bal- 
four; Practical Biology, by Huxley and 
Martin, and Spencer's Principles of Biology 
should be obtained as a foundation to begin 
upon. Afterthese might follow Carpenter’s 
Principles of Comparative Physiology, T. 
Rhymer Jones’ Animal Shaalen:; Ceen's 
Manual of Comparative Zoology; Owen’s 
Lectures, and his British Fossils; Dana’s 
Manual of Geology; Lyell’s Geology; Nich- 
olson’s Paleontology, and those two funda- 
mentally important works, Dana on Cepha- 
lization and Clarke’s Mind in Nature. In 
several of those works it is important to ob- 
tain the latest edition. Along with these 
books, it will be needful to visit Cabinets of 
Zoology and Zoological Gardens, and to 
spend more time in them than at first might 
be supposed needful. The Zoologist must 
lose mere curiosity in a profound love of 
nature. Illustrated works, especially when 
colored truly, are indispensable aids, as are 
voyages and books of travel, where life is 
portrayed in action, in the zones in which it 
is distributed, and where the mind may be- 
come familiarized with the mental charac- 
teristics of animals; as well as with their 
habits and external appearance. These voy- 
ages and travels should cover the most dis- 
tant and dissimilar portions of the earth, 
the object being to gain as accurate a knowl- 
edge as possible of animal life on land and 
sea over the whole globe. No time is lost 
therefore, but much is gained in breadth, 
by reading, oong with Text-Book study, 
such works as Humboldt’s Cosmos and 
Views of Nature; the writings of the Dar- 
wins (especially Charles Darwin’s Journal 
of the Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle); 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs; 
Variation of Plants and Animals under Do- 
mestication, and Expression of Emotions of 
Man and Animals; Wolf’s Wild Animals; 
the writings of Alfred Russell Wallace, 
(Malay Archipelago and Distribution of An- 
imals); Thompson's Malacca; Bates, on The 
Amazons; Travels in Brazil by the A izs; 
Colebrook’s, Webb’s, Hodgson’s, and Forbes 
Royal’s Travels in India; Livingstone’s Af- 
rica; Arctic and Antarctic Expeditions; 
Ocean Survey Expedition—Wyville Thomp- 
son; United States and British Explorin 
Expeditions; Scammon on Cetacea an 
Seals, with such other works as may be re- 
quired for the purpose in view. Humboldt 
speaks of George Forster's Delineations of 
the South Sea Islands as one of the works 
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which had a controlling influence on_ his 
life, and it is probable that each one of us 
could trace our preferences in literature or 
science to some analogous source. In addi- 
tion to travels and voyages it is well to read 
such books as those of Mantell, Medals of 
Creation and Wonders of Soar: See 
land’s productions, especially his Curiosities 
of Natural History; Anstead’s Ancient 
World; Dana on Corals; The Chemical and 
Geological Essays of T. Sterry Hunt; Daw- 
son’s Acadian Geology, with copious se- 
lections from the International Science Se- 
ries; the Nature Series; Mrs. Somerville on 
Molecular and Microscopic Science, and her 
Connection of the Physical Sciences; the 
Popular Science Library, and other useful 
ond euevteluing volumes which will be sug- 
gested by these, but which are too numer- 
ous to be mentioned here. ; 

It is extremely serviceable, while reading, 
to use a blank-book for noting down refer- 
ences to works which may seem to be 
especially desirable for the Zoologist. By 
this plan we soon gain an introduction to 
the most prominent writers of the day, and 
will be ready to ask, as occasion offers, for 
such of their volumes as will aid us most 
materially. In Zoology we will meet most 
frequently with the names of Allman, Car- 
penter, Darwin, Flowers, Forbes, Gray, 
Gunther, Huxley, Mivart, Owen, Parker, 
Rolleston, Spencer, Wyville Thompson, 
and their associates, as ruling minds among 
British writers. In our own country we 
find Agassiz, Baird, Cassin, Clarke, Cope, 
Dana, Hyatt, Leidy, Marsh, Morse, Shaler, 
Silliman, Stimpson, Verrill and Wyman, 
with a host of other American writers more 
er less widely known to fame. We will 
naturally seek the published volumes or fu- 
gitive papers of leading thinkers among 
naturalists wherever they are to be found. 
In this paper I confine teed wholly to 
books written in English, although it must 
be apparent that a knowledge of other lan- 

ages doubles the facilities of the student. 

any of the best productions of other 
countries are never translated into English. 

Such a preparatory course as is here indi- 
cated, will fit the student for entering any 
one of the large libraries of the United 
States, where, as in the Library of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, are 
to be found every volume required by the 
most accomplished of Zoologists, or where 
provision is made for the supply of the 
most recent works. On entering one of 
these libraries it is best at first to confine the 
attention to General Zoology, and later to 
take up the several branches. Cuvier and 
Buffon, as a matter of course, will now re- 
ceive attention. As a guide to books, the 
Zoological Record, an English work pub- 
lished in annual volumes, is of the first im- 
portance. This work gives a summary of 
yearly publications, mentioning everything 
of value which may appear in any depart- 
ment of Zoology. In addition to this, the 
student will need, and ought to have, the 
assistance of some kindly disposed scientific 
friend to direct her, from time to time, 
even in the department of General Zoology. 
In the several branches, as Malacology, 
Entomology, Ichthyology, Herpetology,&c., 
&c., it is absolutely imperative to have the 
selections of an adept to save mental wander- 
ing. What Ornithologist has ever embraced 
the whole bibliography of the science, or 
who indeed would wish to? 

As advancement 'in study is made, it will 
be desirable, through references, to seek 
out papers which appear in scientific journ- 
als, and which frequently are of inestima- 
ble value—the result of many years of pro- 
found study. No one can obtain a broad 
basis of solid zoological knowledge, without 
these articles, penned by the best natural- 
istsof the day. Much time might be ad- 
vantageously given to them. They are, in 
@ measure, the sources from which book- 
makers draw their supplies. 

Government Reports of Surveys and Ex- 
peditions are among the most fertile sources 
of fresh knowledge. Some of the most im- 

rtant discoveries of the day are announced 
in these Reports, and if we desire to keep 
up with the progress of science we must 
follow those of our own and other countries. 
They will reward the most patient care and 
application. In those of our own country 
are to be found recorded such discoveries 
as those of Leidy, Cope and Marsh, on the 
Fossils of our Western World—discoveries 
which have shed a blaze of light on the 
records of Paleontology, and have filled 
the scientific world with astonishment and 
admiration. No Zoologist can miss these. 
be gremey | is included in Zoology as the 
back-bone of the science. It must be thor- 
oughly studied through the best works at- 
tainable, and these are too numerous to 
mention. 

The volumes and bulletins issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, are replete with ma- 
terial which must be culled and transferred 
to the mind of the thinking Zoologist. 

Proceedings of Scientific Societies may 
be consulted for special objects. They con- 
tain material for which there may be little 

pular demand, although of the highest 
import, and they are frequently illustrated 
in the most elaborate and costly manner. 
They cannot be reproduced on account of 
the — expense of the illustrations, and 
are therefore closed books to any but the 
scientific student who may need to consult 
them. 

Of American Journals and Proceedings 
we may mention the Proceedings of the 
American Association of Science; Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia; Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia; 
Proceedings of the Boston Natural History 
Society; American Journal of Science and 
Arts, New Haven; Proceedings of Connecti- 
cut Academy of Science; Annals of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; 
Catalogues of the Cambridge Museum of 
wy Silliman’s Journal, etc., etc., etc. 

_ Of European origin, this class of scientific 
literature is of great abundance and marked 
excellence. It is represented by such issues 
as the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
London; Philosophical Transactions by the 
Royal Society, London; Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal; Transactions of Micro- 
scopical Society, etc. etc., etc., publications 
which every where rank among the highest. 





In fact the influx of the new is so great, 
that we are in danger of forgetting the old, 
which can now with great advantage claim 
a share of our attention. We should not 
only possess the best results of the past, 
but we should know how much has been 
added since our elder brothers thought and 
labored and left us their legacies. 

As any one may divine, the work of the 
Zoologist is not to be aes 
No one who abjures drudgery better 
attempt it. None who will not persevere 
through many years of toil, can succeed. 
At least ten years of laborious preparation, 
and that with all the economy of mental 
strength possible, are required for even a 
tolerable Professor of — It is not 
enough to possess a general knowledge of 
the science. There must bea certain amount 
of information in regard to each one of the 
special branches. No one living may know 
half the species of existing insects; but 
every Zoologist must know the distinction 
between poe mal centipedes and six-legged 
insects. Of Hexapods every division must 
be characterized We must know how the 
dragon-fly differs from the grasshopper,— 
what distinguishes the beetle, the bug, the 
fly, the bee, and the butterfly—how the 
moths differ from their kindred, and how 
each group is linked in the general system 
of affinity. The special branches are in 
themselves sciences to which votaries yield 
their lives. Nor is this all. Something 
must be known of the sciences related to 
Zoology, as Botany, Chemistry and Physics. 
Some of the most interesting problems of 
the science are so intimately dependent on 
these, that they cannot be comprehended 
without a general knowledge of Natural 
History in its widest sense. 

I have, however, set before the youn 
woman no impossible task. An equa 
amount of mental labor has been performed 
without wealth, without the buoyancy of 

outh, and without strong physical health. 
The born naturalist will overcome all diffi- 
culties, and I doubt whether any other 
should attempt the study of Zoology on its 
higher planes of thought. But to those 
who feel the inspiration nothing is impossi- 
ble. 

Should any such be compelled to teach 
the elements of Zoology while studying on 
a higher plane, they may be frowned upon 
and treated as mercenaries by professors in 
the enjoyment of handsome salaries _re- 
ceived for their own instruction in Zoology. 
They may be scorned as traders in Science, 
by men of ample wealth and leisure. If 
they ask an adequate remuneration for their 
services and adhere to it for the honor of 
the pee and for the sake of other 
professional women, they may be regarded 
as covetous by persons who have not the 
slightest idea of the value of mental labor, 
and who are alike utterly unconscious of the 
falsity of their estimate, and the harshness 
of their judgement. The student can af- 
ford to pursue the even tenor of her way, 
ignoring such misapprehension of her pur- 

oses,and secure in an approving conscience, 
in the D per of her cause, and in the final 
rewards of time. 

To a mind capable of appreciating the 
vast extent of the field of Zoology, the study 
of a life-time would appear to leave any 
one of us superficial, and the more we study 
the more deeply do we feel this. It is es- 
sential that we compare our attainments 
with those of our fellows, after studying as 
they have studied, and not with the science 
itself, We must not expect of ourselves 
more than the human being can perform, 
and no scholar, however profound, ever yet 
embraced the whole of Zoology both in 
general and in special. It is onty by such 
comparisons that we can gain courage to 
teach, while our efforts are required by those 
who know less than we. 

Humble toward science, when we have 
delved deeply, have sown abundantly, and 
have harvested richly, we need not be 
ashamed of our store of golden grain. 

Kimberton, Penn., 1877. 

On the second day reports were made by 
the Vice-Presidents of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women; among them 
was the following :— 

REPORT FROM MAINE 
BY MRS. G. W. QUINBY. 

In accordance with the rule of our Asso- 
ciation, which requires each Vice-President 
to report at our Annual Congress upon the 
condition and needs of our women, intel- 
lectually, morally and industrially, I sub- 
mit the following: 

As a representative of the Pine Tree 
State, I claim for her daughters that stabil- 
ity and vigor of purpose which distinguish 
the inhabitants of northern, temperate re- 
ave from those who dwell in warmer 
atitudes, where less exertion is required, 
and hence less development in real charac- 
ter attained. The severities of our climate 
afford a means of discipline conducive to 

hysical and mental soundness. In genuine 
intellectuality our women are the peers of 
the daughters of any of our sister States. 
Not so rich in culture are they, perhaps, 
nor possessed of that breadth of apprecia- 
tion and intellectual progress which char- 
acterize those who have easy access to large 
centres of knowledge like Boston, where 
the expanding influences of cosmopolitan 
interests are imbibed habitually and uncon- 
sciously as the air. But the women of 
Maine have all the inward conditions—the 
foundation for high and varied attainment. 
They are energetic, persevering, aspiring 
and self-sacrificing. Their ideals are broad, 
their resolutions steadfast, their endeavors 
wisely moderate and persistent. I think, in 
point of ry in liberal ideas, such as 
granting to Woman her natural rights and 
prerogatives, the natives of Maine, both 
men and women, are largely imbued with 
sentiments of justice. he citizens of 
Maine very generally regard with favor the 
accession of women to places of trust, hon- 
or, and extensive usefulness. At present 
there is but one ordained minister of our 
sex in the State, though several of the Soci- 
eties of Friends employ women preachers as 
itinerants, I believe that Maine affords a 
more promising field than any State in the 
Union for women to work in any unusual 
or mooted line of occupation. In a little 
city near my own home Miss Lorenza 





Haynes, a graduate of Canton Theological 
School, N. Y., a regularly ordained clergy- 
man, occupied for two years the position of 
pastor of a parish, to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned; and when at the expira- 
tion of that time she entered upon an evi- 
dently more promising field in Massachu- 
setts, it was tothe universal regret of the 
parish she left. This woman officiated as 
Chaplain in the Maine Legislature, taking 
her turn with the resident clergymen of the 
two cities, Hallowell and Augusta, very 
much to the acceptance of the assembled 
wisdom of both branches, Senate and House. 
She also acted three months as Chaplain at 
Togus, four miles distant, where the Na- 
tional Soldier’s Home is located. These 
were the first instances of the kind in our 
State, and the services were well received 
in both positions. 

We have several women physicians in 
successful practice in our State, and one 
young lady in my residence city is now pur- 
suing her medical studies with great earn- 
estness, and promises to fulfill her fondest 
expectations, One of the daughters of our 
city, recently graduated from a medical 
school in Boston, and has entered upon the 
duties of her profession in Brooklyn, New 
York. Mrs. Dr. Devol, of Portland, is 
very a oon gin | employed, and is highl 
esteemed not only for her professional abil. 
ity, but as a woman of culture and of liberal 
ideas, being interested in all the reforms of 
the day, particularly in the Temperance re- 
form. 

Would that the laws of our State were 
such as that it should be obligatory upon 
trustees of our institutions where women are 
placed for treatment, toemploy one woman 
physician at least, to each institution. No 
one unacquainted with the inner workings 
of these institutions can justly appreciate 
the need. My experience as one of the Vis- 
iting Committee of our Hospital for the In- 
sane, has taught me this fact very forcibly. 
Imagine if you will, to illustrate, two hun- 
dred or more women in one building, not 
one of whom is in a normal condition, eith- 
er physically or mentally, or not supposed 
to be at least, now is it not reasonable that 
the sensitive woman nature,—which natur- 
ally shrinks from an examination by men 
physicians when the mental condition is 
sound,—is not only repulsed, but the recov- 
ery to sanity very much retarded, by having 
in constant attendance none but male phy- 
sicians. The need is imperative, and mea- 
sures should be immediately instituted in 
all our States to remedy this state of things. 

The women of our State have shown 
themselves unwearied workers in the Tem- 
perance cause the past two years. Instan- 
ces of real, heroic self-denial might be quot- 
ed, if space would allow. 

Women have been also vested with au- 
thority in educational affairs, being placed 
on our school boards in some few instances. 

I know of but one woman lawyer in the 
State, but she is becoming equal to her 
honored husband, whose partner she is, in 
the legal profession. 

Two colleges in Maine admit women to 
their halls and all their privileges on equal 
terms with the young men students. These 
are Bates College in Lewiston, and Colby 
University in Waterville. Four young la- 
dies entered the Freshman class of the pres- 
ent year at the latter institution. 

orally, the women of Maine are, as a 


class, pure-minded and virtuous in life and 


influence. There are some exceptions of 
course, as frail and abandoned women may 
be found in our large cities, but not in large 
numbers. We have an Industrial School at 
Hallowell, a State Institution, opened and 
established for the instruction, protection 
and reformation of little vagrants and er- 
ring young girls, and though it has been in 
existence about four years, but seventy-four 
have yet been received. 

I believe that upon the mothers of our State 
rests the responsibility of directing the 
thoughts, aspirations and habits of the rising 
generation of young women. Young girls 
may be won to goodness by the sweet, pure 
example of the mother, when nothing else 
could win. Herein have our mothers failed 
in not securing and maintaining a just con- 
trol of the early tendencies and habits of 
their daughters. Carefully should the im- 
pulses of the young be directed, their judg- 
ments instructed, their minds enlarged, and 
their affections cultivated. To this labor in 
its fulness, only the deep and unselfish love 
of a mother is equal. 

The industrial aspect of the women of 
Maine is very encouraging. Ithink we may 
claim more women who pursue some avo- 
cation to earn a livelihood than many of 
our New England States. Our girls may 
be found employed as teachers, in counting- 
rooms, in stores, in printing-offices, in fac- 
toriesand in kitchens. And though there 
are still some women—matrons who give 
tone to society, as well as daughters of 
wealthy parents, who frown upon the girls 
who work in shops or behind counters or in 
any of the above named places, and will not 
give them a place in society, yet we rejoice 
that there are many true, brave women in 
our social circles, who have the indepen- 
dence of character to bring the working-girl 
forward and establish her in her true place, 
allowing merit to be the only standard. 

Many of our most intelligent women oc- 
cupy positions of trust as matrons of asylums 
of various kinds; and in two of our institu 
tions we have women on the boards of 
trustees appointed by the governor. In our 
hospital for the insane, a woman has been 
appointed by the governor for four consecu- 
tive years as one of a visiting committee. 
vo woman is Mrs. Quinby herself.] The 

aine General Hospital in Portland, has 
twelve lady visitors, two of whom visit it 
every week. We have two Orphan Homes, 
one of which is a State institution; and for 
each there is a board of women managers. 

To conclude— Maine is not lacking in 
power and willingness to afford to Woman 
every aid for her elevation, but the accom- 
plishment of the object sought is retarded 
My, certain classes of women themselves. 

any women who possess luxurious homes, 
who have abundant means and leisure, who 
if they could but dismiss the evil genius of 
selfishness long enough to realize the extent 
of their ability, how beneficent and broad 
would be their influence in all respects, 
philanthropic, reformatory and progressive. 





If only all the women of our State were 
alive to the intense issues of the hour, and 
were ready to give of their means, their in- 
fluence, their love, their life even, for the 
uplifting of human hopes and endeavors, 
for the purifying of society and the estab- 
lishment of human rights, how speedily 
would the hearts that despaired be made glad 
and the hands that are feeble be strengthened. 

Our women need more zeal, more inspira- 
tion. There are a few who are in love with 
knowledge and who are hungering and 
thirsting for the broader and grander possi- 
bilities of mind and soul, who are wareng 
with hushed expectancy for a genera 
awakening. May the time be not far dis- 
tant when we shall be satisfied in the reali- 
zation of our fondest hopes. 

Augusta, Me, 

The report from New Jersey was entitled: 
STATUS OF NEW JERSEY WOMEN. 


BY MRS. ANTOINETTE L. B, BLACKWELL. 


The New Jersey State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction reports that there are 
946 male teachers, while there are 2,307 fe- 
male teachers in the public schools. In 
New Jersey, women are allowed to serve on 
educational boards; but it would appear 
that this fact either is not widely known or 
that it is not often practically appreciated ; 
since it is the business of school trustees to 
decide what shall be the salaries of the 
teachers, and the women teachers receive 
only an average of $37,75 per month, while 
the men are paid $67,65 per month. Thus 
considerably less than 1000 men _ receive 
neariy $64,000, while more than 2,300 wom- 
en receive only about $87,000. 

Public opinion and practice evidently 
need reconstruction in this matter. I trust 
we shall soon hear of many women being 
elected on school-boards, and that there wil 
grow up a determination not to pay for ed- 
ucational work according to the sex of the 
worker, 

We have many excellent private and 
higher schools, and four colleges, some of 
them open to both sexes; yet the educational 
advantages of the State are not equal for 
boys and girls. Seven years ago 23 girls 
were reported as students in colleges, the 
number is now probably much increased, 
but girls are obli to go out of the State 
to obtain a collegiate education. The char- 
ities of the State are numerous and well 
administered. The majority of them are 
almost entirely managed and officered by 
women. 

Industrially the women are also making 
very fair progress, some of the best farms, 
large and small, in the State, are managed 
entirely by women. One of my neighbors, a 
widow, and childless, it is said raises better 
crops and makes her farming more profita- 
ble to herself, than any man within a circuit 
of several miles. She is a reader of agri- 
cultural papers, an educated woman, and 
at one time gave considerable attention to 
the study of medicine. 

Two New Jersey women were awarded 
premiums and medals last year at the Cen- 
tennial for the ‘‘superior excellence of the 
fowls” of their own raising. Invention 
gains patents: Mrs. Slack, of Bloomsburg, 
at Philadelphia, ‘exhibited combination 
(fish) hatching boxes,” for which she was 
awarded a medal and diploma for an ‘“‘ex- 
cellent arrangement for hatching large 
quantities of eggs in a small space.” Mrs. 
Harley exhibited ‘‘a complete darner,” 
which received a medal for “‘utility and 
convenience.” So the household necessi- 
ties are not forgotten by us; Mrs. Jenkins 
remembering even the children’s playthings, 
exhibited dolls slippers, fairy like enough 
to merit medal and diploma for ‘‘good 
finish.” 

There were awards from the General Ex- 
position to which many contributed, though 
the majority sent their productions to the 
Woman’s Pavilion, where Mrs. William L. 
Dayton represented the ‘‘Women’s Branch 
for New Jersey.” We were credited by the 
State Board of Commissioners with raisin 
$16,387,68, for the general State Centennia 
Fund, besides being complimented for ele- 
gance and taste in the conduct of festivals 
and tea-parties. 

It will be seen that the feminine resour- 
ces of our little State of revolutionary fame, 
which raised a Major Molly Pitcher and 
handed her down to honorable immortality, 
are still various if not peculiar. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-one Jersey women knit or 
weave stockings professionally ;607 can fruits 
and vegetables for the market, and we all 
can them in our own homes and try to look 
serene over it, no matter how hot the fire 
and water may be on every side of us; 509 
of us work in woolen goods and worsteds 
and only 43 manufacture shoddy; 9 make 
iron castings and 4 cast steel, but 287 turn 
to elastic goods and india rubber;. 144 work 
in stone and earthern ware, and 143 in jew- 
elry; 60 manufacture picture and looking- 
glass frames; 35 sash and blinds, and 5 
planed lumber. We have one butcher, and 
one maker of instruments professional and 
scientific. Only two make edge tools, and 
only one plated ware; two manufacture fer- 
tilizers and one coffins. But the range of 
occupations is large and much too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Our State, witha population of only one 
million and two or three hundred thousand, 
has nearly 11,000 women, according to cfii- 
cial reports, engaged in various kinds of 
manufactures. ore than 1200 of these 
manufacture silk goods or sewing-silk avd 
twist. Two thousand two hundred and 
fifteen women are engaged in making the 
clothing of men, including their caps and 
hats; but not including the linen workers or 
the thread and: button makers who contrib- 
ute their share towards the outfit, as 200 
make linen threadalone. Neither does this 
number include those who work in their 
own homes for the clothing of their families. 

It is nearly certain also that this 2200, 
large as the number seems, is really but a 
very partial estimate of the whole number 
of the Jersey women who ‘‘work for the 
tailors” as the phrase is. In the vicinity of 
Somerville, my own neighborhood, many 
women do a large amount of this work who 
would be disinclined to report the fact to 
the statistic gatherers. I cannot accurately 
; a their number, but five different men 

rive into the town weekly with their tailor 








wagres to supply these industrious women 
with the shop-work which they do in their 
own homes, generally in addition to their 
ordinary household employments. 

Much of this sewing is done by the wives 
and daughters of respectable farmers and 
mechanics. Last week one of my neigh- 
bors, the mother of three young children 
using her machine, and with some help 
from an elderly woman in the finishing off 
made forty pairs of pantaloons, for which 
she received nine cents apiece. The week 
before she made others of a superior class 
for which she received twelve cents. Some- 
times the price is only six cents, and the 
money earned is spent in food and clothing 
for her family. Very meager as these 
prices are, yet in the aggregate they amount 
to a considerable sum. In the course of the 
year, so much is gained that many a hard 
working family is enabled by it to dress and 
fare more comfortably than their wealthier 
neighbors. 

alf a mile away are a mother and two 
young daughters of eighteen and twenty, 
who by means of their machines have 
changed a poor looking unpainted house 
into a neat homestead trim and white, with 
its green blinds and comfortable new porch, 
and they have also furnished it nicely 
throughout. Last year the mother went to 
the Centennial dressed in black silk and 
wearing a gold watch and chain—all the 
product of her needle; and only last week 
there came home to them a new carriage, for 
which the three women have just paid 
$155.00. The husband, an industrious Ger- 
man farmer, allows his women-folks to 
spend their own earnings in any way they 
choose. Thus prices which would prove 
ruinous to women obliged to pay board and 
rent in great cities, prove to be a luxury to 
other women living in their inexpensive 
country homes. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin in his day, likened 
New Jersey to ‘‘a beer barrel, tapped at both 
ends, with all the live beer running into 
Philadelphia and New York.” After a 
hundred years the case is reversed, and the 
vitality flows from the cities over into New 
Jersey, which is becoming a great reservoir 
of business, literary and scientific talent 
from New York and Philadelphia. The 
women, of course, share in this new move- 
ment; as witness the sewing-women near 
the bottom of the industrial scale. It is 
cheaper for the great cities to get this work 
done in the country than in town. 

Atthe top of society its foam and effer- 
verscence sparkle over every summer into 
the hotels and cottages of the Jersey coast, 
while a great deal of the better part of it 
remains through the winter, dotting the hill- 
country and the valleys with homes of cul- 
ture and energy. Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
of the St. Nicholas, is a good representative 
of the woman editor; many journalists and 
other writers are becoming beautifully root- 
ed in our characteristic red shale. arian 
Harland has written a dozen or two of suc- 
cessful stories and a far more successful 
cookery book. Mrs. Duffy, whose literary 
axe has gone deeply into the root of more than 
one social upas tree, isin the Philadelphia 
section of the State. There also is Mrs. 
Mary Treat, who has rivalled some of the 
most distinguished scientists of the age in 
her observations of carnivorous plants and 
other curious and suggestive facts in Natu- 
ral History. A number of young Jersey wo- 
men are pursuing some specialty in science. 
Mrs. L. M. Spencer is one of our most suc- 
cessful artists. 

Our M. D’s are reported to be practicing 
very successfully in many localities. One lady 
doctor who has been a practicing physician 
for some twenty years, is said to have a 
salary of 16,000 a year. We have profes- 
sional clergywomen,elocutionists,and lectur- 
ers. As a well-known specimen of each, one 
Ineed only mention Mrs. Hanaford, Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Minnie Swaysie. 

Perhaps I have said enough under this 
head, and if to any one the recital has seemed 
slightly over jubilant, that fact can be best 
accounted for by the simple telling of a lit- 
tle anecdote: 

‘‘At one of the earliest, but rather informal 
meetings of this Association, a relative of 
Dr. Franklin, who has been twice elected to 
the highest office within the gift of us Con- 
gress women, inquired the address of the 
present statistic gatherer. At the mention of 
the state name, New Jersey, there rippled 
out a spontaneous and surprised laugh. 
‘New Jersey, what a place to hail from!’ 
The outburst, so entirely genuine, arrested 
the attention of the meeting, and forced the 
presiding officer to rap out a note of expos- 
tulation.” 

This isa clear case of transmitted opin- 
ion accepted from the illustrious ancestor. 
I wish the lady was here to-day; she might 
be induced to modernize her impressions. 
Only a ae moms since it was earnestly be- 
lieved that New Jersey was nota part of 
this Union, soI have been tempted in my re- 
port to dwell with zest upon the real facts. 
‘“‘New Jersey,” it has been remarked, “‘is 
sandwiched between the two great States. 
Some one else has said: ‘‘New Jersey is at 
any rate the meat in that sandwich;” and 
now some one else adds that “‘it is both the 
meat and the mustard.” 

Somerville, N. J. 

At the second afternoon session the fol- 
lowing paper was read by Mrs. Harper, of 
Philadelphia. 

THE COLORED WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
BY MRS. FRANCES W. HARPER. 

The storm cloud of battle rolled away. 
The thunder of contending batteries ceased 
to crash and vibrate on the air, when, upon 
the threshold of a new era, stood millions 
of men, women and children, newly endow- 
ed with freedom, but facing an uncertain 
future. Very soon the colored man was 
permitted to exchange the fetters on his 
wrist for the ballot in his right hand. Be- 
fore him were the stimulus of hope and the 
spur of opportunity, and if he were strong 
enough he might open for himself the gates 
of enterprise, endeavor and achievement, 
and struggle up from the plantations of the 
South into the council chambers of the na- 
tion. With the colored woman there had 
been, it is true, a great change of condition. 
The chattel slave had received her personal 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 360.) 
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French Literary Iastitute. 


es and gentlemen, under Prof. N. Cyr, edi- 
me . of — Belles Lettres,"* 174 Tremont Street, 


tal course of twenty lessons in classes, $10; 
course of twenty private lessons, $30, payable in ad- 
**Prench Discourse at same place every Sunday at 
three o'clock. French literary conferences to om 
in November. Soirées twice a month. im. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
pridge. French, German, and Latin. 


ME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
MOF. H. COHN, + Principals, 


Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


Daily and Evening Classes, 
Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


SAWYER'S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 161 Tremont St. Boston, 








Thorough and practical instruction in Writing, 
Book-Keeping and all branches of a Complete Bvs- 
rvEss EpucaTion. Separate department for Ladies. 
Call or send for Circular. 
1m45. G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
so long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female diseases a specialty.) 








THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and is a direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulation and of 
course invigorates thesystem. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 


MRS, DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, 


CHINA PARLOR. 


Just received at the China Parlor, 
an elegant assortment of 


ENGLISH, FRENGH AND DRESDEN 
NOVELTIES. 


Also, another invoice of those low- 
priced 


Decorated Diuner Sets. 
CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, 


NO 1 MUSIC HALL PLACE. 


Store from Music Hall, Winter St. En- 
trance, 4w44. 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 








D® E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
0 his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 





Miss A. A. Cushman. 


Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing. 
Classes formed in special branches when desired. 

Orders taken for Landscape, flower and ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9, 2m. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh Seecerete exercises. e 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and ry of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
an ae ee are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. eg A. M., Dean, North 
oe e ai and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirm. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rm. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














95 Fashionable Cards, with name, 10c. 25 
+) Escort Cards, 25 styles, 10c. J.B. Hustep, Nas- 
sau, N. Y. 2w45 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
pool cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd a for particulars. Dr, Carl- 
tom. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO0’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost Y, im- 
tenes, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 






<—~ ewer 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS, H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &¢., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of:- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lovvy Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 358.) 
freedom, but was retained in political thral- 
dom. Yet freedom itself isa great advan- 
tage. To elevate the man was, in a measure, 
to lift up the woman. So close is the dual- 
ity between man ‘and woman, that they 
must ever rise or fall together. You can 
not raise one side without giving an upward 
inclination to the other. In the new condi- 
tion of things, the colored man vaulted into 
power, the colored woman was left behind 
to serve. Born under adespotism where he 
had seen the colored woman treated as an arti- 
cle of merchandise, the colored man had 
himself emerged from a wretched school in 
which to have learned a gentle and tender 
reverence for the sacred claims and rights 
of her womanhood. Nor did he invariably 
appear to have very fine ideas about the ‘ ‘sub- 
jection of woman,” and the maintaining of 
that subjection by force. ‘‘You must whip 
them or leave them.”  ‘‘I always thought 
that a woman’s or lady’s head was un- 
finished” are remarks which have fallen on 
my ear in the South. As a lecturer, part of 
my teaching has been the very alphabet of 
civilization, of better treatment of Woman, 
and regard for the marriage relation. Ifa 
race would grow in the right direction it 
must plant the roots of progress under the 
hearthstone. But if it be said, the colored 
Woman only changed or rather increased 
her masters, yet freedom brought her one 

eat advantage. It gave her opportunity 

or social advancement and individual de- 
velopment. ‘Trodden under foot for ages, 
with indignities heaped upon her that well 
might crimson the cheek of honest woman- 
hood with shame, the question ro | be ask- 
ed, is there power enough of self-redemption 
in the colored woman to enable her to take 
her place in the great ranks of American 
womanhood, not as the fag end of creation, 
but as a woman and a sister, adding her in- 
telligence to the great reservoirs of national 
thought, and her quota of usefulness to the 
progress and development of the country? 
A man, in pursuing a journey, can tell the 

rogress he has made by the milestones he 
tm passed ; and so, in estimating the advance- 
ment of the colored woman, it is just to 
take into consideration the starting points 
of our race-life in this country, and the 
helps and hindrances in our way. It would 
not be just to demand that a woman weight- 
ed down with a hundred pounds weight 
should run as swiftly as one who starts on 
the same race with unfettered limbs and un- 
retarding garments. Behind us, as a race, 
are the barbarism of heathendom and the 
inferior civilization of slavery, and their 
mournful outcome was the subjection of the 
colored woman to almost irresponsible 
power, where her rights, as maiden, wife 
and mother, could be ruthlessly invaded. 
The Hon. Horace Mann, in one of his works, 
tells of a girl who was sold six times in 
seven weeks in Maryland and Virginia for 
her beauty’s sake, but proving sublimely 
and heroically intractable, she was redeem- 
ed from slavery, and after the healing time 
of her journey was over, her body was 
found marked with whip marks, because 
she would not permit herself to be dragged 
into sin and shame. As a woman the iron 
could enter her soul, as it could never enter 
the soul of a man, and yet, amid the gloom 
of slavery, there was one ray of light shim- 
mering amiditsdarkness. A golden thread, 
woven amid the somber tissues of life, and 
that was faith inGod. ‘My husband,” said 
a woman, ‘‘asked, if God is ajust God, how 
can such things be?” and something said to 
him, such should not always be, and you 
could not beat it out of his head that the spir- 
it spoke to him. | was acquainted with a wo- 
man who had planned running away, and 
had packed up her bundle, but something 
reasoned within her, and said ‘‘stand still and 
see what I am going to do for you,” and so 
real to her was the voice that spoke to her 
inner consciousness, that she unpacked her 
bundle, and desisted from her flight, and 
was redeemed from slavery by her son, who, 
after an absence of years, had obtained 
money enough to purchase her freedom. 
She believed, trusted and was delivered. 
“Do you not feel bitter toward those peo- 
ple?” I asked of another. ‘God or Jesus,” 
she replied ‘‘says she must forgive,” and 
that seemed to settle the whole question. ‘‘I 
felt” said another woman, whose child had 
been separated from her, ‘‘as if I was goin 
tomy grave, but I felt that if I coul 
not get justice here, I would get it else- 
where or in another world.” 

“They shut me up,” said another woman, 
‘‘because I was fretting about my husband; 
but God kept my child asleep and gave me 
his spirit.” God was not to her some far off 
impersonation of law and force, an uncon- 
scious Creator of all consciousness, the un- 
perceiving author of all perception, but a 
personal friend, who could come near to 
her in her sorrows, take cognizance of her 

riefs, and hush her little ones to sleep. 
With tender, beautiful and childlike faith, 
groping through the darkness, and laying 
its hand upon God’s robe of love and light, 
there might be ignorance, weakness and 
suffering, but there would not be universal, 
brutal stupidity. There is no depth of 
social misery into which the love of God 
may not be dropped as a plummet, and faith 
in God had partly underlaid the life of the 
race. Freedom came, and with it came the 
opportunity for planting the church and 
sustaining the school, and here the colored 
woman found room for the work of her 
hands and the love of her heart. If 
Northern friends sent down teachers, it was 
for the colored woman to second their ef- 
forts, and it has been said, in the South, 
‘The colored woman would be ashamed not 
to send her children to school,” and it is one 
of the most hopeful sights to see the num- 
ber of children who attend the day and 
Sunday schools, bearing apparently the im- 
press of motherly care and attention. If 
the religious pioneer commenced writing a 
new spiritual history over the ruins of the 
slave pen and auction block, again she stood 
by his side and rendered efficient aid. The 
editor of the Christian Recorder, the organ 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
an organization which, commencing in an 
humble blacksmith’s shop, has since spread 
from New England to Texas, pays the sis- 
ters of his church the following touching 
and beautiful tribute: ‘‘They are as zealous 
as Martha and loving as Mary. Could our 





first preachers in the West give evidence, we 
well know what would be their tale. They 
would say, in true Methodist style, 1 came 
to this sister’s house, and I was hungry, and 
she fed me, dividing even the last loaf. 
My feet were cold, well nigh frosted; she 
administered unto me. To keep me com- 
fortable at night, she and her husband for- 
sook their only bed, and when morning 
came, the best their larder could afford was 
given unto me. They would tell us how 
they labored to have the preacher decently 
clad, giving themselves, and then, taking 
the lead, besought others to give. Nor 
rested till the patched trousers, the thread- 
bare coat, the worn out hat, and soleless boot 
were laid aside. Nor would these pioneer 
African itinerants cease till they had told 
how she had labored to build the little 
one and have it snugly put in trim. 
Full one-half the honor is due to her for 
making the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under God, what it is. hat the 
Methodist sisters have been in the past they 
are now. In labors spiritual and temporal 
she has proved the equal of her brethren. 
She has bought one-half the bricks in all 
our churches, and offered well nigh one- 
half the prayers.” One of the most impos- 
ing temples of worship which I saw in 
ashington is the colored Catholic Church. 
Before that church was built, a few colored 
women conceived the idea of having a col- 
ored Catholic school, which could subserve 
the double purpose of chapel and school. 
That building has been superseded by one 
of the most stately temples in the city of 
Washington. One of the most efficient 
helpers in our church building is Mrs. Mad- 
ison, who, although living in an humble and 
unpretending home, had succeeded in get- 
ting up a home for aged colored women. 
By organized effort, colored women have 
been enabled to help each other in sickness, 
and provide respectable funerals for the 
dead. They have institutions under differ- 
ent names; one of the oldest, perhaps the 
oldest in the country, has been in existence, 
as I have been informed, about fifty years, 
and has been officered and managed almost 
solely by women for about half a century. 
There are also, in several States, homes for 
aged colored women; the largest I know of 
being in Philadelphia. This home was in 
a measure built by Stephen and Harriet 
Smith, colored citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Into this home men are 
also admitted. The city of Philadelphia 
has also another home for the homeless, 
which, besides giving them a temporary 
shelter, provides a permanent home for a 
number of aged colored women. In look- 
ing over the statistics of miscellaneous 
charities in the circular of information No. 
6,1875, prepared by Mrs. Martha Canfield, 
out of a list of fifty-seven charitable insti- 
tutions I see only nine in which there is any 
record of colored inmates. Out of twenty-six 
Industrial Schools, I counted four. Out of 
a list of one hundred and fifty-seven orphan 
asylums, miscellaneous charities, and indus- 
trial schools, I find fifteen asylums in which 
there is some mention of colored inmates. 
More than half the reform schools, in 1874, 
had admitted colored girls. Except the 
Home for the Homeless in Philadelphia, 
I know of no public institution (I have 
been informed since reading this paper that 
the Cleveland Retreat does this) which re- 
ceives colored girls or fallen women. Here 
an erring colored girl would be received 
and restored to the paths of rectitude. 
Though we may hope, for the honor of our 
common Christianity, that there are a num- 
ber of such places. Among the homes of 
the Woman’s Christian Association I have 
heard of one, where a colored girl has been 
accommodated with board, and that one was 
in Boston; but we may hope the time will 
speedily come when professed Christian 
women will realize, in their treatment of 
the colored, what is meant by the Apostle 
Peter, when he said, ‘‘But God hath showed 
me that I should call no man common 
or unclean.” Among the legacies which 
Slavery left usis a vast dower of ignorance; 
but the veil is being lifted, and light is 
dawning upon our long-benighted race, and 
I have been often reminded of those grand 
and beautiful words of our President: 
“i exer have seen the glory of the coming of the 
ord.” 


Miss Schofield, of South Carolina, in a 
letter says: ‘“‘The colored women in this 
State, and I suppose elsewhere, are a great 
power; though the race having missed the 
one link of book knowledge have not yet 
been able to present this fact to the world. 
The women as a class are quite equal to the 
men in energy and executive ability. In fact 
I find by close observation, that the mothers 
are the levers which move in education. 
The men talk it, especially about election 
time, if they want an office for self or their 
candidate, but the women work most for it. 
They labor in many ways to support the 
family, while the children attend school. 
They make great sacrifices to spare the help 
of their own children during school hours. 
I know of girls from sixteen to twenty-two 
who iron till midnight, that they may come 
to school in the day. Some of our scholars, 
- about nineteen, living about thirty miles 
off, rented land, ploughed, planted, and 
then sold their cotton, in order to come to 
us. A woman near me, urged her husband 
to go in debt $500 for a home, as the 
titles to the land they had built on were in- 
secure, and she said to me, ‘We have five 
years to pay it in, and I shall begin to-day to 
do it, if life is spared. I will make a hun- 
dred dollars at washing, for I have done it.’ 
Yet they have seven little children to feed, 
clothe and educate.” In the field the women 
receive the same wages as the men, and are 
often preferred, clearing iand, hoeing, or 
picking cotton, with equal ability. The baby 
is carried to its mother to nurse, by the 
child from nine to thirteen, who has charge 
of it. A colored woman’s time is always 
too valuable to take care of her own child; 
with the first she has a brother or sister, or 
even hires a small boy or girl. I have seen 
them at the age of ten take entire charge; 
wash, dress, feed and keep them all day 
while the mother is absent. The women 
have no political power. They are loyal to 
the government that gave them freedom. 
They never forget that, and count no sacri- 
fice too great. 1 know women struggling 
against starvation, with helpless babes cling- 


Howard University. 





ing to them for support. Their husbands 
were murdered in the last campaign. They 
had to run away from their homes with 
little or nothing, and now sleep on floors, 
and some walk five miles a day to get cot- 
ton to pick, toearn bread for their little 
ones. Their household goods were stolen or 
destroyed. Yet these women bear this with 
a heroism equal to anything in history. 

In hiring a man, the employer asks about 
his wife, and, when told, the woman keeps 
right up with her husband, and he does not 
do much without her knowing; the situation 
is generally given him or them, for here fam- 
ilies keep together; a man,his wife, sons, and 
daughters are often all seen in the field to- 
yether. There is much more that ought to 
be brought to light. I wish it could be. 
The world has no idea, because these things 
make no display; but future generations 
will be proud of the perseverance, courage 
and heroism of the women in this. One 
great fact is over-looked. Southern white 
people, with all their prejudices, seldom if 
ever employ whites. They cannot trust 
them. If poor and needy, they will help, 
but they never employ them about their 
homes. Yet they will leave large amounts 
of silver, jewelry, money, &c., in the entire 
care of blacks; trusts that are undreamed of 
at the North are here put in their keeping, 
and very seldom betrayed. 

With respect to education, schools have 
sprung up like wells in the desert dust. 

eaching, once done under the cover of 
darkness, now openly seeks the daylight, and 
men and women are not forced to hide their 
books in secret places asif they were manu- 
scripts of treason and conspiracy. Some 
time since, I met a woman in Mississippi 
whose teaching in freedom was a continua- 
tion of her work in slavery. Then she kept 
a private school, private enough for her to 
hang up her bed covering before the window, 
lest the light should stream out into the 
street, and her work be discovered. During 
one of my Southern trips I was told of a 
woman who had been illy treated in the 
days of slavery, had suffered hunger bitter 
enough to gather up the scraps for the dogs. 
At last she fell into sin. Perhaps hunger 
and want, more than anything else, had done 
the work of degradation; but freedom came, 
with its new and glorious opportunities. 
There was room for another woman to 
struggle, and, out of the depths, joinin the 
great ranks of race progression. She ob- 
tained work and wages, manged to get some 
education, and became a teacher. The prin- 
cipal of the Colored High School in Phila- 
delphia was born a slave in the District of 
Columbia; but in early life she was taken 
North, and as if a great ery were urging 
through her soul, ‘‘Let me learn, let me 
learn,” she resolved to get knowledge. When 
about fifteen years old, she obtained a situa- 
tion as a house servant, with the privilege 
of going every other day to receive instruc- 
tion. ‘overty was in her way, but instead 
of making it a stumbling block, she convert- 
ed it into a stepping stone. She lived in 
one place about six years, and received sev- 
en dollars a month, but like a nautilus out- 
growing its shell, she wanted a more stately 
temple of thought and action. A colored 
lady presented her a scholarship, and she 
entered Oberlin as a pupil. When she was 
sufficiently advanced, Oberlin was brave 
enough to accord her a place as a teacher in 
the preparatory department of the college, 
a position she was enabled to maintain with 
credit to herself and honor to her race. At 
present she is principal of the colored High 
School of Philadelphia, a position which 
she has held for several years, graduating 
almost every year a number of pupils, a 
part of whom are scattered abroad as teach- 
ers in different parts of the country. Near- 
ly all the colored teachers in Washington 
are girls and women, a large percentage of 
whom were educated in the district of Col- 
umbia. Nor isit only in the ranks of teach- 
ers that colored women are content to re- 
main. Some years since, two colored wo- 
men were studying in the Law School of 
One of them, Miss 
Charlotte Ray, a member of this body, has 
since graduated, being | believe the first col- 
ored woman in the country who has ever 
gained the distinction of being a graduated 
lawyer. Others have gone into medicine 
and have been aa in different States 
of the Union. In the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, two colored women 
were last year pursuing their studies as Ma- 
triculants, while a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a former fugitive slave, has held the po- 
sition of an assistant resident physician in 
one of the hospita!s. Miss Cole, of Philadel- 
phia, held for some time the position of physi 
cian in the State Orphan Asylum in South 
Carolina. In different departments of bus- 
iness, colored women have not only been 
enabled to keep the wolf from the door, but 
also to acquire property, although poverty, 
prejudice, and ignorance have virtually as- 
signed us the lowest places and the humblest 
positions, and in some cases the colored wo- 
man is the mainstay of the family, and 
when work fails the men in large cities, 
there is often an opportunity to keep pau- 
perism at bay by the money which the wife 
can obtain by washing, ironing, and other 
services, And I donot suppose, considering 
the state of her industrial lore and her limi- 
ted advantages, that there is among the poor- 
er classes a more helpful woman than the 
colored woman as a laborer. When I was 
in Mississippi, [stopped with Mr. Montgom- 
ery, a former slave of Jefferson Davis's 
brother. His wife was a woman capable of 
taking on her hands 130 acres of land and 
raising one hundred and seven bales of cot- 
ton by the force which she could organize. 
Since then I have received a very interesting 
letter from her daughter, who for years has 
held the position of Assistant Postmistress. 
In her letter, she says ‘There are many wo- 
men around me who would serve as models 
of executiveness anywhere. They do 
double duty, a man’s share in the field and 
a woman's partathome. They doany kind 
of field work, even ploughing, and at home 
the cooking, washing, milking and garden- 
ing, But these have husbands; let me tell 
you of some widows and unaided women: 

“Ist. Mrs. Hill, a widow, has rented, culti- 
vated and solely managed a farm of five 
acres for five years. She makes her garden, 
raises poultry, and cultivates enough corn 
and cotton to live comfortably and keep a 





surplus in the bank. She saves something 
every year, and this is much, considering the 
low price of cotton, and unfavorable seasons. 

“2d. Mrs. Hill, whose husband died in 
the service during the war, cultivated one 
acre, making vegetables for sale, besides a 
little cotton. She raises poultry, spins 
thread, and knits hose for a living. She 
supports herself comfortably, never having 
to ask credit or to borrow. 

“3. Mrs. Jane Brown and Mrs. Halsey 
formed a pee § about ten years ago, 
leased nine acres and a horse, and have cul- 
tivated the land all that time, just the same 
as men would have done. They have saved 
considerable money from year to year, and 
are living independently. They have never 
had any expenses for labor, making and 
gathering the crops themselves. 

“4th. Mrs. Henry, by farming and - 
dling cakes, has the last seven years laid up 
seven hundred dollars. She is an invalid, 
and unable to work at all times.” Speaking 
of the respective ages of these women, the 
first, she says, is not less than seventy years 
old. The second perhaps sixty-five. The 
third forty and sixty-five, and the fourth 
sixty. Of her mother, she observes, she is 
still cultivating, but not so extensively as 
she used to do in 1867, ’68, and ’69. She 
cultivates from 25 to 100 and 150 acres, 
making on an average 75 bales a year. 

Since then she has been engaged in plant- 
ing sweet potatoes and ee 7 and 
hogs. Last year she sueceeded in raising 
250 hogs, but lost two-thirds by disease. 
She fyrnished eggs end chickens enough for 
family use, and sold a surplus of chickens, 
say fifty dozen chickens. On nine acres 
she made six hundred bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes. The present year she has planted 
ten acres of potatoes. They are all in 
growing order. She has one hundred hogs, 
thirty dozen chickens, a small lot of ducks 
and turkeys, and also a few sheep and goats. 
She has alsoa large garden under her super- 
vision, which is planted in cabbages. She 
has two women and a boy, to assist. Of 
herself, Miss Montgomery says she cannot 
say much. “I have constantly been en- 
gaged in book-keeping: for eight years, and 
or ten years as assistant P. M., doing all the 
work of the office. Now, instead of book- 
keeping, I manage a school of 133 pupils, 
and I have an assistant, and I am still at- 
tending to the post-office.” Of her sister 
she says, she is a better and swifter worker 
than herself; that she generally sews, and 
that last year she made a hundred dozen 
jars of preserved fruit for sale. An ac- 
quaintance of mine who lives in South 
Carolina and has been engaged in mission 
work, reports that, in supporting the family, 
women are the mainstay; that two-thirds of 
the truck gardening is done by them in 
South Carolina; that in the city they are 
more industrious than the men; that when 
the men lose their work through their polit- 
ical affiliations, the women stand by them, 
and say, ‘‘stand by baer principles.” AndI 
have been informed by the same person that 
a number of women have homes of their 
own, bought by their hard earnings since 
freedom. Mr. Stewart, who was employed 
in the Freedmen’s bank, says he has seen 
scores of colored women in the South 
working and managing plantations of from 
twenty to one hundred acres. They and 
their boys and girls doing all the labor, and 
marketing in the fall from ten to fifty bales 
of cotton. He speaks of a mulatto woman 
who rented land which she and her children 
worked until they had made enough to pur- 
chase a farm of 130 acres. She then lived 
alone upon it, hiring help and working it 
herself, making a comfortable living, and 
assisting her sons in paying for land which 
they hadbought. The best sugar maker, he 
observes, he ever saw, wasa stupid looking 
colored woman, apparently twenty-five years 
old. With a score or more of laborers she 
was the boss, and it was her eye which de- 
tected the exact consistency to which the 
syrup had boiled, and, while tossing it in 
the air, she told with certainty the point of 
granulation. In literature and art we have 
not accomplished muci, although we have a 
few among us who have tried literature. 

Miss Foster has written for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and Mrs. Mary Shadd Cary for 
years edited a paper called the Provincial 
Freeman, and another colored woman has 
written several stories, poems and sketches, 
which have appeared in different papers. 
And yet I would not imply that every as- 
pect of our race-life is rose-tinted and rain- 
bow-hued; what we need is truth more than 
flattery. Slavery left the colored woman 
some sad inheritances, which it behooves 
Christian women to aid her in removing. 
It trampled on her self-respect, and taught 
her to lightly regard the marriage relation; 
and if itis too often the case that there is 
among them a lack of reverence for a pure 
and strong love, a preference of show to sub- 
stance, let it be a labor of love among those 
who have been more highly favored, to show 
unto us a more excellent way. We have 
been too apt scholars in a school which sac- 
rificed the interests of one class to the sup- 
posed advantages of the other, and the 
shadows of the past are still projected into 
our lives. Let the more favored mothers 
and wives of this Republic, if they would 
insure the best interests of humanity and 
the true strength and prosperity of the na- 
tion, resolve that neither pride of caste, nor 
contempt of race, shall crush or keep dor- 
mant the self-respect of any class of wo- 
men inthe land. That the true glory of this 
Republic shall not consist in the abundance 
of its resources, the amplitude of its wealth, 
the strength of its fleets, the power of its 
armies, or the magnificence of its culture, 
but in its pure homes, its upright men, and 
virtuous women. 

In art, we have Miss Edmonia Lewis, who 
is, I believe, allied on one side to the negro 
race. She was one of the exhibitors at the 
Centennial, and theauthor of several pieces 
of statuary, among which is Cleopatra, 
which was on exhibition. 

I would also add that colored women of 
Philadelphia have formed a Christian Re- 
lief Association, which has opened sewing- 
schools for colored girls, and which has 
been enabled, year after year, tolenda hand 
to some of the more needy of our race, and 
that it also has, I understand, sustained an 
employment office for some time. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPECIAL N OTICES, | 


The New England Women’s Club,— 
Monday Nov. 12, 330r. m. Mrs. J. M. Smith of 
East Boston, will read a paperon “Weddings.” ° 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso. 
elation will hold its next meeting at the house of 
the President, No. 123 Inman St., Cambridgeport, on 
Wednesday Feb. 14, at 744 o’clock P. m. Per order 
President, A. A. Fe.iows, Sec. 


Wanted, — A young American woman desires 
employment in a family as lady’s maid, waitress or 
attendant on an invalid. Sheis also an experienced 
dressmaker and a good cook. Inquire of the under- 
signed, in whose employ she has been. 

T. W. Hieeinsoy, 
2w45 











Newport, R. I. 





Wanted.—aA situation by a woman accustomed 
to painting railroad car els, baby carriages, &c. 
She is very proficient in this business. Or she would 
take housekeeping for the winter. She is practical 
and has business ability. Inquire at this office. , 

3w44 


A Young Lady who isa good penman, with a 
good English and musical education, would like a po- 
sition as Copyist or Amanuensis. 

ddress A. B. C., care WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
or enquire at this office. 4w44 








Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis Acency 
has been established for the convenience of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ping errands in Boston. By collecting purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail, and by saving 
the expense of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well as a 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C.J. KELLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Misg 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers by 
pas to Mrs, A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert B. 

torer. Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C. P. Bowditch, 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. 

The Moral Education Association wi!! 
hold meetings during the month of November, ag 
follows: 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, 3p. ™m., at 40 Union Park. 
Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak. Subject: “Prenatal 
Influences.”’ 

On Saturday, Nov. 24,3 Pp. M., at 24 Worcester St., 
er, Elizabeth E. Bruce will speak. Subject: “Steal- 

n ” 





To these meetings all are welcome. 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge, Mass., June, 1878. For in- 
formation, address Secretary of Woman’s Education 
Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








4w42 


Wanted,—A situation by an English girl, to sew 
in afamily. She is neat and capable. Enquire at 
this office. 3w42 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER,» 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 

















Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to9 Pp. m., and 2to4P. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ger Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 





Anna M. McAllister, M. D. 
24 N. Merrick Street, Phila. 


Office hours 8 to 10 a. m.; 2 to4 Pp. M. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Coreste.—o oel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. : 
meee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 
. Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, Spottnacens.—aesel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. _ 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 5° 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 

oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 











~ ‘BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D.- 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has REMovED her residence and office to the 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


Vv 
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